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USE G.V. ELECTRIC “STEVEDORES” 


Stidy this illustration and your mind will instantly leap to the possi- 
bilities of these little Electrics in your own business. 


Many G. V. Freight Trucks pay for themselves completely in six (6) 
months. We have hundreds in service and we know. We have nearly 5,000 
big G. V, Electrics in service, so our experience counts. 

Substitute electricity—the cheapest power—for man power—the highest 
priced power in the world. 

One of these Freight Trucks when worked to capacity on average runs 
will do the work of five freight handlers in one-third the time. Where the 
hauls are shorter and the load units smaller they still work out 3 to 1. The 
current cost is absurdly small and so is the tire and battery expense. 

Ask for a list of prominent manufacturers using these trucks. Catalogue 
104 is yours on request. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. @ 


General Office and Factory: Long Island City, New York 
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A the way across the land, the fastest trains are known as expresses. ‘ 

And it is upon such trains that Wells Fargo carries the shipments , 

entrusted to it for delivery. e 

I 

The traffic manager knows. He understands the far-reaching system of o 

Wells Fargo throughout the United States; its facilities for reaching almost o 

t every corner of the world. He knows the express in this country as the pb 

swiftest form of package transportation in the world today. 

He realizes that Wells Fargo affords what might be termed “Specialized vs 

: Transportation.” He knows that for each particular class of goods it si 

provides a means of carriage well suited to the character of the ship- w 

ment. He understands that there are safety trunks for small and fragile se 

| packages; steel safes for valuables and moneys; refrigerator cars for per- pi 

| ishable goods; special stable cars for horses; end-door cars for automobiles 5s (Se 

| —other adaptations for various shipments. | pe 
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He understands that Wells Fargo specializes in the transportation of | pe 

goods. No wonder, then, that in large stores, and manufacturing plants, at 

the trafic manager says to his shipping department: for 
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‘‘Be sure and use Wells Fargo”’ = 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

What an opportunity to strengthen himself with 
the public President Wilson has lost! Suppose, 
when he undertook to settle the threatened strike 
of the brotherhoods of trainmen, he had called 
them and their employers before him and said to 
them: “You men are asking certain things of your 
employers. You employers refuse to grant them. 
I do not and cannot know all the right and wrong 
of the matter, and there is no time for me to find 
out. You must abide by the decision of a proper 
board of arbitration to be selected now. If one of 
you refuses he must bear the burden of his re- 
fusal. The employers, I understand, are willing to 
arbitrate. That is so much in their favor. Let 
them not outdo you, men, in fairness. I leave it 
to you to decide whether the cause of union labor 
will gain or lose more if you refuse this plan of 
settlement and put the public to this great loss and 
discomfort. Besides which, if you refuse, we shail 
see whether there is not some way to compel your 
acceptance in the future.” 

The men might still have struck, but what if they 
had? There would have been great attending 
financial loss and public annoyance. But there is 
something more important than immediate com- 
fort and dollars. That something is principle. The 
President might have lost the vote of union labor 
—though we trust fear of this was not in his soul— 
but is he so shortsighted as not to know that his 
profit would have been greater than his loss? The 
public can see the right and the wrong, in the long 
run, and it loves a courageous and firm man. There 
would have been won to the President’s banner 
by such a course thousands of men who have been 
distrustful of his motives, of his ability to deal 
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with large problems and of the attitude of his party 
generally toward the rights of business. He has 
not been settling merely a railroad strike. He has 
been settling—or doing his best to unsettle—the 
relations between capital and labor. 

Of course, we would not have the President act 
with a view merely to strengthen himself politic- 
ally. We merely point out what we think would 
have been the result to himself if he had acted 
wisely and with fairness to the public, and that if 
he did have his own personal success in mind he 
chose the wrong course. His cue was to admit 
lack of knowledge as to the merits of the contro- 
versy and insist on the principle of arbitration. 

We may all form our own opinions as to how 
much of politics, how much of fear of a threatened 
transportation catastrophe to be averted at any 
cost, and how much of honest belief that he had 
found the proper solution of the problem, entered 
into the President’s action, but what is the result? 
Four hyndred thousand employes will receive an 
increase in wages to which those best qualified to 
judge say they are not entitled and which will 
work an unfairness to other employes not receiv- 
ing proportionately as much and without power to 
compel it; the principle of arbitration in settling 
labor disputes has been forsaken and a precedent 
set for compelling that side that can be most easily 
compelled, to yield; the railroad heads are being 
forced to grant a demand they most bitterly oppose, 
and that, too, without a chance to be heard before 
any body of men with power, or authority, or 
knowledge to judge; they will doubtless as soon as 
possible seek to recoup by asking an advance in 
freight rates, thus compelling—if they get the in- 
crease—a long-suffering public to add to its daily 
budget in order that the trainman may enjoy higher 
wages than perhaps he earns. 


And will anyone say that the rate advance should 
not be granted? What sort of position will the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be placed in? 
It will either have to tell the railroads that they 
are paying too much in wages, and that it is none 
of the Commission’s business that the President 
forced them to pay it, or it will have to permit the 
advance and admit that the making of rates is de- 
pendent on administration policies. It is what we 
should call a nice mess. 

At this writing it would seem that the situation 
we have described is the only possible outcome of 
the negotiations at Washington, unless the rail- 
roads, disgusted with the unfair demands made on 
them, or fearing President Wilson’s power to make 
good any promises of influence for rate advances 
or favorable legislation, finally refuse the proffered 
settlement and the men go on strike. 
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SUPPORT OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL 

We are printing elsewhere in this number a com- 
munication from H. G. Wilson of Toledo in reply 
to our criticism of his statement (as we reported 
it) to the National Industrial Traffic League that 
he had found no one outside of the carriers in 
favor of the elimination of the system of dual regu- 
lation of railroads. Mr. Wilson says he was either 
misquoted or that he failed to express his real 
meaning. We were prepared to-say that he could 
not outdo us in sweet reasonableness, and that we 
were willing to go “fifty-fifty’ with him. But 
since his letter of August 22 we have received an- 
other brief note from him in which he gives the 
following, taken from the minutes of the League 
meeting, as his exact language: 

“There is, of course, a decided objection on the 
part of the carriers to the present dual method of 
regulation of carriers by the several states and by 
the National Government, and the great cry has 
been, on the part of the carriers, mind you, for the 
elimination of state regulation and a system of ex- 
clusive Federal control. Outside of those interests, 
those commercial interests which are directly allied 
with the railroad interests, I have yet to see any 
demand from the general public for such a change 
of policy. It may be that such a change of policy 
is about to be imposed upon the country, and it is 
undoubtedly a matter which will be touched upon, 
and perhaps at length, in this investigation which 
isto be made by this Commission.” 

“This undoubtedly,” he adds, “is the exact lan- 
guage that I used, and I must conclude that your 
representative in attendance at the League meet- 
ing has improperly reported my remarks, because 
the language as reported in the official minutes 
sustains my statement as to the idea it was my 
intention to convey. In justice to me, therefore, I 
hope that you will make some acknowledgment to 
this effect.” 

In other words, we quoted Mr. Wilson as saying 
that he had found no one outside of the carriers in 
favor of the elimination of dual regulation, and 
what he really said was that, outside of interests 
directly allied with the railroads, he had not found 
any demand from the general public for the elimi- 
nation of dual regulation. We cheerfully give Mr. 
Wilson the benefit of the distinction. Anyone who 
can see the difference is entitled to credit for his 
mental powers. We would have written the same 
kind of criticism if we had had his exact language 
before us. 

And yet we do not mean to be unfair, and, what- 
ever Mr. Wilson said in his remarks to the League, 
we take his word, as expressed in his letter, printed 
elsewhere, for what he meant. In that letter he 
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expresses his views clearly. What he says there is 
that, so far as he knows, there is no public demand 
for a change from dual to exclusive federal con- 
trol. As he defines “public demand,” that is a 
very different thing, and we agree with him. Hav- 
ing admitted this, we ask: “What of it?” 

Mr. Wilson explains that by public demand he 
means a great public clamor. There is no such 
clamor, there will not be, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that there should be. The public clamors 
only when its toes are stepped on, and only then 
when the step is heavy and administered with 
spikes. Admittedly, the movement for abolition of 
dual control and the centralization of the regu- 
latory power, as far as possible, in one federal 
body, is of railroad origin. The railroads, certainly, 
will benefit most from the reform, just as it is they 
who suffer most from the lack of it. Why then 
should the public clamor? Admitting, for the sake 
of argument, if for no more, that the public be- 
lieved the proposed change would be conducive to 
justice, fairness and efficiency, and the present sys- 
tem worked for opposite conditions—would the 
public be expected to take any other attitude than 
that of acceptance and willingness? It is always 
the one to be directly benefited or to be relieved 
from some positive and concrete injustice who 
takes the aggressive. 

And yet there has been considerable agitation 
for this reform among shippers who directly pay 
the freight. We have told of commercial organi- 
zations and of individuals representing industrial 
concerns that are advocating the reform, and we 
are telling of others this week. Perhaps in some 
cases their advocacy has been persuaded by the 
railroads. We do not know as to that, and neither, 
we suppose, does Mr. Wilson, though he expresses 
some suspicions. But even were all such support 
the result of railroad agitation, it should not, there- 
fore, necessarily be discounted. At least a large 
proportion of this kind of support is genuine and 
sincere even though it may have been suggested 
or requested by railroad interests. One would 
hardly expect the industrial concerns of Philadel- 
phia, for instance, to support a plan that was con- 
trary to their own interests just because the rail- 
roads asked it. It is fair to presume that men of 
this class express their approval of the plan be- 
cause it strikes them as fair and just and because 
they believe it will at least not affect their own 
interests adversely. 

We could not state the case any more fairly or 
intelligently than does Mr. Wilson when he says: 
“The whole truth of the matter is that no system 


of control or regulation can continue unless it is 
(Continued on page 498) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


No Power Over Union Labor De- 
mands.—About everything a railroad 
does, everything it spends and every- 
thing its officials think is subject to 
the scrutiny of the Commission, that 
body seems to believe, except what 
wages the railroad pays. In the Five 
Per Cent Case Louis D. Brandeis 
commented on the expenses the car- 
riers incurred in unloading freight, 
and in the 1910 Advanced Rate Case 
he offered to produce efficiency engineers to swear that 
the railroads could save a million dollars a day if they 
would adopt scientific methods. All of which may serve 
as a preface for the remark, often made by the repre- 
sentatives of shippers, that if the engine drivers and mem- 
bers of other brotherhoods were compelled to sell their 
labor in competition the probabilities are that other 
classes of Americans, who must operate under competi- 
tive conditions, would probably have smaller freight bills 
to pay. It has been pointed out that every time the 
brotherhoods force an advance in wages the railroads 
propose advances in rates. In a way the Commission is 
merely a rubber stamp for those organizations having 
about 400,000 members receiving wages much higher 
than other workers in similar labor. The Commission 
has laid down a rule that a man who invests money in 
an industrial or tap line may not compel allowances or 
divisions large enough to enable him to make ordinary 
interest on the money invested. It has the power to pro- 
tect a carrier from the “strikes” of large shippers, to the 
end that other shippers may not be mulcted, but it has 
no power to protect the carrier from demands of em- 
ployes which cause even greater depletion of revenues 
and which are the result, not of competition for the serv- 
ices of especially desirable men, but of combinations, 
which, if made by shippers or railroads, would result in 
yells for the attorney-general to bring the anti-trust hook. 
These observations are a condensation of views expressed 
by representatives of shippers gathered here at the trans- 
continental tariff protest conference. They could not see 
the justice of their being compelled to submit to arbitra- 
tion of rates while the trainmen were defiantly saying 
they would not arbitrate unless the railroads first would 
concede 90 per cent of the brotherhood contention. 











Long-Lived Rails—In connection with the announce- 
ment that a consulting engineer had found a method of 
reheating steel rails so as practically to eliminate the 
danger of rail breaks, a paragraph is going the rounds 
of the newspapers to the effect that in western Ontario 
there are rails in constant use that were rolled in Shef- 
field, England, forty-four years ago, the inference being 
that British rails must be better than American. There 
are rails in use in this country that were rolled as long 
ago as that. There are rails in use on the Texas Mid- 
land more than twenty-five years old that show prac- 
tically no signs of wear although they are used every 
day. The answer is that the rails in Ontario and in 


Texas are heavier in proportion to the loads they carry 
than are the rails in use on the trunk lines where heavy 
loads are constantly pounding them into fragments. Under 
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like conditions, it is believed, American rails are better 
than British. 


Commission Inquiry Into Wages.—If the Commission 
has the power to inquire into the political expenditures 
the Louisville & Nashville is supposed to have made, 
because expenditures of that kind may impair the effi- 
ciency of the carrier, why, it is asked, should it not 
undertake such an inquiry in regard to the wages of 
train Operatives? If the Commission found the L. & N. 
had spent money profligately in politics it could do no 
more than call the attention of the public to the fact. It 
is suggested that it could do at least as much with regard 
to wages. Another suggestion is that the Commission 
often says a rate is relatively unreasonable. In such a 
case it can order it reduced. The railroad managers, 
time and again, have suggested that the wages of the 
train men are relatively too high—-that other railroad 
employes do not receive as much. The Commission is 
the only public body that, in a practical way, can protect 
the public from too high charges for transportation serv- 
ice. It can issue orders that force carriers to make re- 
trenchments. When the railroads propose advances in 
rates shippers feel at liberty to challenge the reasonable- 
ness of the proposed advances on the ground that if the 
carriers were more careful with their money they would 
not need higher rates. The traffic manager for a big 
steel concern suggested, while the railroad presidents 
were in session here demanding that the trainmen sub- 
mit their case to arbitration, that if the Commission is 
so strong for bringing out the facts with regard to what 
it considers unwise expenditures in politics and terminals, 
it might be well to have an inquiry and an authoritative 
report on expenditures in all directions. 





Orders to Remove Discriminations.—Orders directing 
carriers to remove discrimination are not likely hereafter 
to be popular with complainants. Their experiences with 
them are not satisfactory. In the Southeast the regu- 
lating body directed the removal of undue preference 
and advantage. The outcome is still causing smarts in 
that part of the country because what the carriers pro- 
posed went into effect. In the event that what the car- 
riers propose in the Spokane case should become oper- 
ative, it is believed an order to remove discrimination 
will be regarded with just as much pleasure as the people 
on a given block regard a smallpox or scarlet fever sign. 
In the Shreveport case the Commission finally had to 
take the situation in hand and prescribe rates that it 
considered reasonable and non-discriminatory. Texas, of 
course, is not satisfied, but Shreveport is. In the Spo- 
kane case San Francisco and apparently all other cities, 
Spokane excepted, make a noise like the utmost dis- 
satisfaction. Apparently, however, there is less dissatis- 
faction with what the Commission has done in the Shreve- 
port case than with what the carriers undertook to do in 
the Spokane situation. The answer? Let the Georges 
of the Commission do all the work, or at least enough 
of it, so there will be no possibility of the carriers stir- 
ring up all the row possible over what they have done in 
supplementing the production of the official Georges. 





The Regulation Investigation.—Representative Adamson 
has formulated a plan for conducting the Newlands reso- 
lution investigation of railroad regulation. . He thinks the 
carriers should be asked to submit whatever views they 
hold on the subject as soon as they care to, preferably 
some time this fall, and then the public be allowed to 








express its thoughts with the railroad view as the basis 
for the remarks it may desire to make. No specific pro- 
vision is made for the advocates of railroad ownership, 
Mr, Adamson presumably lumping them with the general 
public. One of the reasons for it most generally set forth 


_by advocates of government ownership is the abolition 


of labor troubles. Opponents are generally prepared to 
admit that there would be none—at least until the employes 
had forced such burdens on the service as to make its 
use almost impossible by those having no organization 
to force rates that they could pay and continue in busi- 
ness. When that point had been reached, it has been 
suggested, there might be some trouble, and it might be 
necessary for the public to enact a statute making it 
treason for a railroad man to quit his job, as was done 
in France by the simple expedient of ordering men “to 
the colors” and then requiring them, as part of their 
military duty, to run the trains. The French way, in its 
essentials, was like the Missouri way of dealing with the 
full-crew law. The majority of Frenchmen believed in 
universal military service, even as a majority of Mis- 
sOurians believed the full-crew law unnecessary. The 
only difference was that the French railroads, except on 
the most profitable lines, were broken down before the 
military expedient was thought of. In Missouri the ma- 
jority stopped the loading down of the railroads with 
useless expense right at the start. A. E. H. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


While the weight of opinion in Washington holds that 
the Commission will suspend the transcontinental rates, 
the tariffs naming which will become effective September 
1 unless a suspension order is issued, there are a good 
many who have an interest in the matter who believe 
the suspension will not be complete. There are only a 
few who believe the Commission will allow the tariffs to 
become operative in full. 

The 40-cent rail-and-water rate on canned goods from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, which it is proposed to 
cancel altogether, allowing only an 85-cent all-rail rate 
to apply, is part of a schedule which is generally regarded 
as being without justification and therefore sure to be 
suspended. The all-rail rate on the same commodities 
is 62.5 cents, as to which there are no fourth section 
violations. Generally speaking, those who heard the pro- 
tests at the informal conference last week regard that 
as being without justification, especially since as late as 
last May the carriers proposed, as a substitute for the 
62.5-cent rate, a rate of 75 cents on a much lower mini- 
mum than is proposed for the 85-cent rate. 

Another item that is regarded as certain to be suspended 
is the cancellation of the L. C. L. commodity rates west- 
bound. It is assumed that because the Commission sug- 
gested revising the westbound Schedule C rates, in ac- 
cordance with Schedule B, which contains L. C. L. rates, 
the Commission intended no more in respect to the L. C. 
L. rates of Schedule C than that they should be lined up 
in accordance with the percentage rule. 

As to rates lined up in strict accordance with the per- 
centage rule, using the Spokane rates as maxima, the 
thought is gaining ground that the carriers may be allowed 
to make them effective. The order was to remove the 
discrimination against Spokane. The ordinary idea was 
that the carriers might do that by raising the terminal 
rates to a point at which they conformed to the percent- 
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age rule. Where that was done, it is believed, the rates 
will be allowed to become effective because the carriers 
merely exercised an option of either lowering the rates at 
Spokane or raising them at the coast. It is suggested 
that they are not to be blamed for exercising their option 
in such way as to place more money in their treasuries, 
even if that option does disturb the long-established rela- 
tionship, if there is anything of that kind, between the 
interior and the coast rates. The hearing seemed to 
establish the fact that there has never been an enduring 
relationship, so there is nothing to be disturbed. 

The suspension board has not yet made its recommenda- 
tion to the Commission, though it was thought it might 
go forward before the end of August 25. It is believed 
the board will point out wherein the rates seem to be 
within the option granted by the Commission and where 
they seem to be beyond. As to the latter class of rates, 
the Commission is not bound to suspend, if the carriers 
have made a prima facie showing of reasonableness, or, 
rather, perhaps, if the shippers have not made a prima 
facie showing that they would be unreasonable for the 
service. Inasmuch as the Commissioners are all away 
on vacation, the report of the suspension board must go 
to them by mail, and the replies, in ordinary instances, 
come by mail, each Commissioner saying how he would 
vote if he were in a general conference with his col- 
league, 

Legal Representation. 

Arrangements have been made in a tentative way for 
Dr. C. W. Needham of the Commission’s legal staff to 
represent the Commission in the injunction proceedings 
begun at San Francisco by the Union Iron Works and the 
chamber of commerce of that city to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of the Commission’s order in the Spokane Mer- 
chants’ Association case. Blackburn Esterline will repre- 
sent the United States if the case ever comes on for 
hearing. 

There is a well-defined impression that the injunction 
proceedings will be discontinued because of a lack of 
necessity. All the San Francisco and other Pacific Coast 
interests desire to accomplish is the thorough investiga- 
tion of the tariffs the transcontinental carriers have filed, 
in conformity, they assert, with the views of the Com- 
mission expressed in the Spokane decision. 

It has been well understood from the day the tariffs 
were filed by Mr. Countiss that there was ground for 
suspension, and that in due course the Commission would 
place a stop order on them pending investigation. That 
impression, however, was formed without anyone having 
taken the trouble to poll the commissioners, all of whom, 
except Mr. Clements, are away from the city. The Georgian, 
much to the satisfaction of his colleagues, has rented a 
summer home near Annapolis, Md. He does not go away 
for vacations, but emulates Cincinnatus by getting out to 
do a little light farming. To look after things needing 
attention, he comes to Washington once or twice a week. 
The impression that the tariffs would be suspended was 
formed and based wholly on what the Commission had 
done in other cases, 


Dr. Needham has gone to Chicago on private business. 
In- the event of the Commission refusing to suspend the 
tariffs promptly he will go from there to San Francisco, 
where the preliminary hearing has been set for August 28. 

Suspension of the tariffs, it is believed, will merely 
defer the question as to whether the last paragraph of 
the fourth section, as amended in 1910, forbids such ad- 
vances as have been proposed in the tariffs against which 
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such energetic protests were made in the hearings the 
week of August 14-19. The rates now sought to be ad- 
vanced were resulted to enable the railroads to meet water 
competition. There is no dispute about that. The law 
says that after rates have been lowered to meet water 
competition they may not be restored, or advanced, except 
on a showing of a change in conditions other than a dis- 
appearance of competition. In a number of opinions the 
Commission has squinted at taking a position that the 
lawmakers meant that if the railroads have eliminated the 
competition by reason of the low rates they made, they 
may not, after having driven away the boats, restore the 
rates unless they can show some change in conditions other 
than the elimination of the competition. 


Shippers on the Pacific Coast think the law is not re- 
stricted in that way. They, of course, prefer a construc: 
tion that would require the carriers to continue the com- 
petition-compelled rates, even if the canal slides and the 
European war drove the boats away from the coast-to- 
coast business. 


Approached from Three Angles. 


The situation is approached from three angles. The 
Commission is considering an application for a reopening 
of the Spokane Merchants’ Association complaint; the 
suspension board is considering the protests of shippers, 
the most general that have ever been made; and a special 
commerce court at San Francisco is considering the ap- 
plication of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and 
the Union Iron Works of that city for an injunction for- 
bidding the United States, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and their officers, employes and servants from 
charging, collecting or undertaking to charge, collect or 
receive any of the rates against which protests were 
lodged during the week ending August 19, on the ground 
that the order of the Commission is in violation of the 
last paragraph of the fourth section of the Act to regulate 
commerce. The petition of the San Francisco people is 
for a “writ” forbidding anyone to do anything toward 
carrying out the order of the Commission in that Spokane 
complaint. 


If the Commission decides to suspend the tariffs, the 
San Francisco people will not press their suit. They 
would much prefer to have the Commission suspend the 
tariffs. The fact that they began their suit during the 
hearing on the tariffs is not to be construed as an effort 
to have the courts take control of the matter from the 
hands of the Commission. It is not a hostile proceeding. 
Seth Mann, who represented the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce at the hearing and also prepared the peti- 
tion for an injunction, told Chief Counsel Folk all about 
his plans for bringing the injunction suit and expressed 
regret that the law relating to the filing of suits to annul, 
suspend or set aside orders of the Commission is such 
as to force him to file his petition while the hearing on 
the protests was proceeding. The Commissioners know 
that there is a sharp disagreement as to the meaning of 
the language that rates having once been lowered to meet 
water competition may not be advanced except upon a 
showing of a change in conditions other than the dis- 
appearance of that competition. The Commissioners are 
inclined to believe the intent of Congress was to forbid 
advances merely after the railroads themselves had elimi- 
nated the competition, by their reductions in rates. The 
elimination of water competition, in this instance, cannot 
be ascribed to anything other than the slides in the 
canal and the war in Europe. The suit, if there is neces- 
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sity of pressing it to a conclusion, perhaps, will settle 
that question. 

A bond to cover expenses and possible damages was 
filed by the Union Iron Works. It could allege irreparable 
damage by reason of the supposedly illegal order of the 
Commission because it has agreed to buy steel at a fixed 
price and agreed to sell ships at a fixed price, so that 
it could direct its attack against the proposed rates on 
iron and steel. 


End of Hearing. 


The proceedings before the suspension board came to 
an end on the afternoon of August 19 with H. G. Toll, a 
Southern Pacific man, on the stand resisting assaults by 
attorneys for shippers coming from all corners. Once 
he came near getting into an unparliamentary state by 
asserting that something Joseph N. Teal had said was 
false. Chairman Crosland rapped for order and smiled 
a restoration of good feelings. Mr. Teal did not lose his 
composure, but he dug out of the mass of papers a copy 
of a letter sent by Countiss to the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce and a copy of B. L. Winchell’s telegram to 
show that his assertion that the carriers had not been 
frank about this matter was warranted and not false. 
The clash happened just after Toll had said that the rates 
and bases had been submitted to and approved by the 
railroad executives and that both were in accord with the 
order of the Commission. 

Toll was the only witness put on the stand by the rail- 
roads. Before he was put forward, Mr. Scandrett again 
stated the position of the carriers to be that of men who 
had obeyed the order of the Commission; that they had 
restored the rates in existence prior to July 15, 1915, mod- 
ified so as to eliminate the discrimination against Spo- 
kane; -that they had acted in good faith; and that they 
had submitted tariffs in conformity with the views of the 
Commission. He said the tariffs were not presented as 
perfect, but as the best that could be prepared in the 
limited time allowed. He had Mr. Toll explain the basis, 
about which, as he said, the protesting shippers had been 
making so much mystery. It was in that connection the 
witness said the executives were advised beforehand as 
to the proposed basis and typical rates were submitted 
to the committee which made up the tariffs, and every- 
body had acted in good faith. 

Attorneys of the shippers, when they received the op- 
portunity, set upon Toll with avidity. Toll, in answering 
their questions, said he had not made an estimate as to 
what amount of money the tariffs would bring into the 
treasury of the railroads. Mr. Walter suggested the wit- 
ness had no idea whether the advances would bring in 
five or twenty-five millions. Mr. Toll asserted that he 
could probably make an estimate much closer than either 
figure but he had not done so, simply because it was 
not incumbent on him to do anything other than make 
tariffs that would remove discrimination. 


The iron and steel men, the afternoon of August 18, be- 
gan protesting against the use of all the time by the 
canners and wholesale grocers. F. T. Bentley, of the 
Illinois Steel Company, exploded, asking when, if the 
hearing was not to be continued the following week, op- 
portunity was to be afforded to the iron and steel men 
who had come to the conference August 14 and had been 
compelled to listen to iteration and reiteration by the 
grocers and canners, not one of whom brought out a new 
fact after the first one of them went upon the stand 
Monday morning. He intimated he could not afford to 
wear out all his clothes sitting around while one class 
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of protestants were acting as if they intended freezing out 
the iron and steel men. That protest, together with the 
insistence of C. S. Belsterling, who had charge of the 
iron and steel section of the hearing, brought about a 
night session, at which Bentley, A. G. Yound, for the 
American Tin Plate Company, H. A. Alf, for the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, C. L. Lingo, for the Inland 
Steel Company, J. F. Townsend, for the National Tube 
Company, and W. M. Wood, for the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, used their spikes on 
the proposal to advance iron and steel rates to the Pa- 
cific coast. F. W. Maxwell, for the Denver interests, 
made a general protest against the injustice that is being 
proposed for that city, he said. W. W. Manker, for Armour 
& Co., also got opportunity to extend his protest to 
commodities he had not mentioned when first on the 
sand. Armour & Co. are in so many lines of endeavor 
that one classification for Manker is not enough. 

Mr. Manker called attention to the change in the mixed 
carload description in the westbound adjustment which 
has the effect, he said, of increasing the rate from 75 
to 110 cents. The minimum has also been increased from 
40 to 60,000 pounds. He figures that the changes will 
give carriers an additional revenue of $144 per car, using 
the figures furnished by the railroads when they justified 
the 40-cent eastbound rates. The net earnings per car 
on the present 75-cent rate are $294, and on the proposed 
rate and minima $438. On the proposed mixed carload 
rate of 110 cents the earning per car will be $504. 

Speaking of the rate-on canned goods of the kind under 
consideration, he said the rate never was in excess of 
95 cents. It was voluntarily reduced from that to 90 
cents several years ago. Therefore the proposed rate of 
99 cents on that kind of canned goods is the highest ever 
proposed. The minimum weight to Spokane at present 
is $36, and it is left at that figure in the protested tariffs. 
The rate at present is 90 cents and the proposed $1.18. 
That low minimum, he pointed out, will not look well in 
comparison with that proposed for the coast. 

The car-mile earnings on the 75-cent rate and 60,000- 
pound minimum, he said, amounted to 19.6 cents. On 
the proposed 110-cent rate and 60,000-pound minimum 
the earnings would be 28.7 cents, and on the proposed 
99-cent rate, 60,000 minimum, they will be 25.8 cents. 

“We have shipped cars weighing 100,000 pounds,” said 
Mr. Manker. “On that weight and proposed rate of 110 
cents, the per car revenue would be $1,100, and $990 on 
the proposed 99-cent rate, or 47.7 cents per car-mile in 
one instance and 43 cents per car-mile on the 99-cent rate. 
The car-mile on the existing 75-cent rate with such a 
lading is 32.6 cents.” 


The canned goods to which Mr. Manker was referring 
are various kinds of meat products shipped by the pack- 
ers, which he said came into competition with the prod- 
ucts of establishments scattered between the big packing 
centers in the East and those on the Pacific coast. 


Mr. Manker specifically protested against increases pro- 
posed on soap, soap chips, soap powder and scouring ma- 
terial and lard and lard compouna and lard substitutes. 
He said the present rate of 80 cents carloads had been 
in effect for 25 years. The proposed rate is 94 cents, or 
an increase of 17.5 per cent. No change is proposed 
in Spokane’s rate of 97 cents. The rate from the Missouri 
River to Spokane is 83 cents and no change is proposed, 
while the rate to the Pacific coast points. which has been 
80 cents, is to be raised to 94. The proposed advance in 
rates, if allowed to become effective, would give $56 per 
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car more to carriers and is more than eastern shippers 
could stand. Therefore, as to soap and such articles, they 
would have to retire from the coast soap business if the 
rate is allowed to become effective. 

Mr. Manker summarized his statement on one sheet of 
paper to show the present car-mile and the car-mile with 
the proposed rate on shipments from the Missouri River. 
On soap, the revenue is 17.77 cents and would be 20.9. 
On canned goods it is 25 cents and would be 33 on one 
of the proposed advances and 36 cents on another. 

On cottonseed and animal oils the car-mile revenue now 
is 45 cents per car-mile and under the proposed rate 
would be 53 cents. On the 90-cent rate from Chicago the 
revenue is 35.21 and on the proposed 106 cent it would 
be 41.47. 

Even more striking increases in percentages, he said, 
were proposed for the abolition of L. C. L. commodity 
rates. The present commodity rate of L. C. L. shipments 
on leather is 140 cents, which it is proposed to increase 
to 295 cents, or 112.5 per cent. He said the shoe manu- 
facturers in the West were not big enough to order car- 
loads of leather at any one time, so the effect of abolish- 
ing the L. C. L. commodity rates would be to throw the 
business into the hands of eastern manufacturers, which 
would mean that none of the western roads would have 
a haul on raw materials to the western factories. If the 
business did not fall into the hands of eastern manufac- 
turers, Mr. Manker said, the Armour Leather Company 
would have to establish salesrooms on the Pacific coast 
so as to enable the company to take advantage of the 
carload rate. The Armour Leather Company might be 
able to do business that way, but he did not know about 
smaller producers of leather. . 


J. P. Olney of Rome, N. Y., for the New York State 
Canners’ Association, in protesting against the proposal 
to increase the westbound rate on canned goods from 
75 to 99 cents, said that proposal was essentially unfair 
because contracts for the present season were made long 
ago. The audience groaned when Mr. Olney started in 
again to explain the system under which canned goods 
are handled on contracts made months before the peas 
and beans that are to be canned have been planted. Mr. 
Lincoln and C. S. Belsterling presuaded him to cut that 
out, especially inasmuch as Mr. Scandrett solemnly an- 
nounced that the railroads were willing to admit the 
truth of statements made before that the canned goods 
business was conducted in the way Mr. Olney proposed 
to describe. Mr. Belsterling called attention to the fact 
that he had been waiting for five days to present his 
statement with respect to iron and steel rates, the making 
of which would not take more than ten minutes, although 
the amount of money involved was probably more than 
four million dollars. These protests had the effect of 
shortening Mr. Olney’s remarks somewhat. 


Martin Van Persyn took the stand for the second time 
to protest against the westbound rates which would, he 
said, materially affect the wholesale grocery house he 
represents. Mr. Belsterling insisted upon being heard at 
this point, because the hour set in the program when 
he was to appear had long since passed. He spoke for 
the subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation, 
who send between four and five hundred thousand tons 
of iron and steel to the Pacific coast. 


“This advance involves a transportation tax on semi- 
finished products,” said he. “The increases are of such 
magnitude that we should at least stop look and listen. 

“Any tariff is subject to suspension, the opinion of 
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Mr. Campbell to the contrary notwithstanding. Our only 
duty is to make a prima facie showing of reasonableness. 
On a ‘triple load’ on the proposed 94-cent rate which is 
to displace the 55-cent rate, the carriers for a two-thou- 
sand-mile haul from Chicago to San Francisco will re- 
ceive $1,410. On a similar shipment from New York to 
Chicago the railroads would have to be satisfied with from 
$180 to $200. Structural steel will not move under these 
rates. The new rate would yield from 25 to 50 cents 
per car-mile. The existing rate yields from 15 to 20 cents 
per car-mile.” 

Mr. Belsterling entered into a technical description of 
the way structural steel is shipped so as to bring about 
what he calls a triple load, weighing 120,000 pounds. The 
55-cent rate now in existence applies on minima of 100,- 
000, 120,000 and 160,000 pounds. Prior to July 15, 1y15, 
the rate was 80 cents per hundred pounds on a 40,000 
minimum, scaled down to minima of 60,000 and 80,000 
pounds. 


A. G. Young, traffic manager for the American Tin Flate 
Company, which ships tin plate and sheet steel, denounced 
the proposed 88-cent rate on a 70,000 minimum as ridicu- 
lous. He helped put in the original tin plate rate of 
61.2 cents from Pittsburgh to Pacific coast points on a 
50,000 minimum. He said the lines west of Chicago never 
got more than 58.8 on tin plate, and they never expected 
to. He said there never was a tin plate rate above 70 
cents all-rail, and no shipments were made under that. 

Mr. Scandrett directed attention to the fact that the 
minimum under the new rate proposed is to be reduced 
from 80,000 to 70,000. 


“That doesn’t interest us the least bit,” said Mr. Young. 
“We don’t care what you make the minimum. We can 
load to it, and you know it.” 


Mr. Young said the railroads would have to haul four 
carloads of tin cans under the rates they proposed in 
order to get as much revenue as they get under the 
present tin plate rate. He called attention to the fact 
that while the tin plate rate is proposed to be placed 
at 88 cents, the rate on tin can stock is to be only 85 
cents, although tin can stock is a semi-finished product 
and naturally it would be expected to carry a higher rate. 
He said the changes in the rates on tin plate and sheet 
steel would cost nis company $560,000. 


Explosion Avoided. 


Only the poise of H. A. Scandrett, attorney for the 
Union Pacific in particular and the transcontinental rail- 
roads in general, kept the whole proceeding from going 
to pot at the August 17 afternoon session of the trans- 
continental hearings. George J. Bradley, of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Sacramento, 
read a letter which B. L. Winchell, director of traffic of 
the Union Pacific, had sent to James Warrack, at Sacra- 
mento, under date of August 7. The letter was forwarded 
to Mr. Bradley by wire and when it came his turn to 
enlighten the suspension board as to why he had pro- 
tested he read it. 


“IT am in a little different attitude here from that of 
other Pacific coast protestants. I appear in behalf of 
the Union Pacific to submit views as to why the tariffs 
should be suspended,” said he. Then he read the letter, 
as follows: 


“You may say to all interested that all of the interested 
lines feel that the rates published are higher than com- 
mercial conditions warrant or will permit. It was un- 
fortunately almost impossible to determine which of the 
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rates were water compelled and which fell clearly within 
the line of the Commission’s decision. 

“The time was very short for preparation of tariffs, and 
if the rates are protested we will undoubtedly be given 
further opportunity to ascertain our possibilities and make 
a new tariff which much more nearly meets our views. 

“I have no doubt hearing in Washington on the four- 
teenth will develop the situation completely and will re- 
sult in an order which will permit the lines to more fully 
exercise their judgment in this important matter.” 

Members of che board, not being sure that Mr. Bradley 
was not putting up a joke on them, asked that the tele- 
graphed letter be again read to them. 

“Is there anything more to be said?” asked Mr. Jones, 
looking directly at Mr. Scandrett. 

The latter said he had no doubt as to the authenticity 
of the letter, but he said that in this proceeding he was 
representing railroads other than the Union Pacific. In 
justice to them, he said, he did not consider it his duty to 
say at that time, that what Mr. Winchell had said should 
be taken as indicating the attitude of all the carriers. 
“I think these tariffs can and will be justified before we 
get through,” said he. 

J. B. Campbell, the Spokane man, who persuaded the 
Commission to make the report which has resulted in the 
tariffs that caused the protests, said the letter conveyed 
the impression to him that there was a conspiracy on the 
part of the coast cities and the railroads to perpetuate the 
situation by just such tactics as that. Coast men retorted 
that there was more reason to believe that the tariffs 
were the result of a conspiracy on the part of the rail- 
roads and the interior against the rest of the country. 

After the incident Mr. Scandrett left the room, and it 
was whispered that he had gone out to get into telephonic 
communication with Mr. Winchell or somebody else to 
learn what course he should pursue in view of Mr. Win- 
chell’s letter having been read in the conference. 


Hearing Goes On. 


Notwithstanding the letter and the feeling that it had 
“spilled the beans,” the hearing went on. Mr. Campbell 
suggested that the tariffs must go into effect because 
the Commission had declined to suspend its order. That 
brought Luther Walter to his feet with a few observations 
about the Shreveport case, in which an exactly similar 
situation was faced. The carriers had filed their tariffs to 
remove a discrimination, but they were suspended, just 
the same, and kept suspended until August 12, when the 
Commission gave its decision as to what the rates should 
be. He jeered at the suggestion that tariffs filed to remove 
a discrimination must be allowed to become effective and 
defects in them be cured afterward. He said the fact that 
the Commission issues a fourth section order does not 
operate to deprive it of power to suspend a tariff naming 
an advance in rates—the advance is subject to challenge 
just the same as if it had been proposed by the carriers 
on their own initiative. 

Iron and steel interests on the Pacific coast protested 
against the advances because, they said, they would make 
it impossible for them to do business. Messrs. Bolles, 
McGregor, Goddard and Whitney, representing shipbuild- 
ers, said that not one of them could think of bidding on 
the ships to be built for the navy because the freight rates 
would make it impossible for them to keep within the 
limits of difference allowed for ships built on the Pacific 
coast, especially the submarine, which, Mr. Whitney said, 
was as near like the ordinary warship as the Waterbury 
clock is like a Swiss watch. 
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B. H. Carmichael and L. R. Bishop, representing F. W. 
Woolworth and iron founders and shipbuilders on the 
Pacific coast, voiced an even more vigorous protest on 
the advances on iron and steel articles than was made 
by the other men. 

F. M. Hill, for the raisin men at Fresno and other 
Fresno interests, also objected in strong terms to the 
advances in westbound rates. 

The Winchell incident disappeared, so to speak, within 
half an hour of the resumption of the conference on 
August 18. H. A. Scandrett took the floor the first thing 
on the morning of August 18 to read a message from Mr. 
Winchell and another from L. J. Spence, traffic director 
of the Southern Pacific. Winchell said his message had 
reference only to the eastbound adjustment. Shippers 
smiled sarcastically at that, because, as they construed 
the message, there was no such limitation in it. They 
thought the suggestion for such a limitation came from 
the agent of the Union Pacific at Sacramento, who, in a 
message to George Bradley, Sacramento’s representative 
in the conference, repeated the Winchell telegram and 
added his own theory that it referred only to eastbound 
40-cent rate on canned goods and the rates made in rela- 
tion thereto. The Winchell telegram was as follows: 


The Winchell Telegram. 


“Telegram in question cannot be read without knowl- 
edge of conditions. It refers particularly to eastbound 
rates from California and I had in mind, as I had said 
from the beginning, that the 85-cent blanket, for instance, 
on canned goods is made too wide, but it is the result 
of having to do an important tariff job within a very lim- 
ited period. I was, when I sent the telegram, and am 
now, satisfied that if we had more time in which to 
ascertain commercial necessities a better tariff could be 
made in respect of these commodities. My telegram in 
no sense refers to the entire situation.” 

The message from Mr. Spence was in relation to the 
Southern Pacific embargoes on the 40-cent canned goods 
rail-and-water rate. It said: 

“Understand some intimations have been made that 
Southern Pacific embargo may have been purposely de- 
vised to prevent movement of western products via Sun- 
set Gulf line pending rate increases. Although I feel 
facts are so well understood that denial is hardly neces- 
sary, I have concluded to ask you to make a positive 
statement for us that our embargoes have been due 
solely to operating conditions, owing to physical im- 
possibility of handling traffic as fast as offered and in 
order to prevent blockade. Instructions have been given 
to immediately resume receiving beans, canned goods 
and dried fruits, and we shall do everything within limit 
of physical capacity of our rail and steamship facilities 
to handle business offered so long as we can do so without 
blockading the line. Ours is not the only line which has 
been congested by traffic of 1916. We have done what 
we could to meet these conditions, keeping our ships in 
service notwithstanding opportunity for profitable charters 
elsewhere and chartering additional ships in an effort 
to meet demands made upon us. Am confident this is 
well known to the Commission and to many of the public 
who have been in a position to learn of it, but in justice 
to ourselves, as well as to shippers affected, I believe the 
facts shoulu be called to attention of the Commission’s 
representatives. Will appreciate it if you will do this 
and hand a copy of the above to Chairman Crosland.” 

Mr. Scandrett assured those in the conference that tha 
carriers intended, in good faith, to comply with the orders 
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of the Commission and that he was there to justify the 
rates that had been proposed. Mr. Teal said there was no 
question of good faith at all, but even if there were, the 
ultimate question would be as to whether the rates were 
reasonable, and that, therefore, there was no necessity for 
going into the question of good faith. Mr. Bradley, who 
had caused the uproar, said the telegram he had received 
suggested that Mr. Winchell referred only to eastbound 
rates, so that there was no necessity for the elaboration 
of Mr, Winchell’s theory that he was talking only about 
the proposal to substitute an 85-cent blanket all-rail and 
rail-and-water for a 40- cent rail-and-water and a 62.5- 
cent all-rail adjustment. 
Hearing Resumed. 

J. B. Campbell, the: man who as attorney for the Spo- 
kane merchants initiated the movement that culminated 
in this, the largest protest that has ever been made against 
the proposed changes in rates, then took the floor for bis 
first extended statement in the matter. He said he at 
this time felt a good deal like the first time he ever went 
to a large city. He said he was the most lonesome boy 
that had ever left a farm. And while the folks around 
him may not have been absolutely hostile, they had other 
things to think about, different views and different inter- 
ests. His isolation at that time was no greater than 
that existing at this moment. 

Spokane, he said, desired nothing better than her neigh- 
bors and until he got here, he said, he did not know that 
the advances to Reno, Phoenix and other intermountain 
points were supposed to be much greater than to Spokane. 
In the course of his remarks he said that the coast cities 
had always been against Spokane in her 25-year fight for 
reasonable rates, Never, said he, would they join Sop- 
kane in alleging that the rates were unreasonable. 

“That is not true,” said Mr. Teal, after having obtained 
permission to interrupt Mr. Campbell. He said it in a 
good-natured way, and Mr. Campbell said that if the coast 
cities had ever joined Spokane in an allegation of unrea- 
sonableness, he could not recall the time. Mr, Campbell 
asserted that the Commission had not the right to sus- 
pend tariffs filed by carriers to remove a discrimination. 
He made that declaration notwithstanding that Luther 
Walter, some time before, had cited the Spokane case as 
an instance absolutely to the contrary of what Mr. Camp- 
bell had said. 

“I cannot understand how the carriers can possibly 
hope to justify these tariffs,” said J. C. Lincoln, beginning 
the long-deferred attack of eastern interests against the 
westbound rates. ‘‘At the Spokane hearing they wanted 
to continue the existing rates because they considered the 
disappearance of water competition as only temporary. 
Now, however, instead of restoring rates that were in 
effect before they were given permission to meet greater 
comptition they are proposing advances.” W. H. Chandler, 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, announced his con- 
currence in what Mr. Lincoln had said. 

Arthur B. Hayes, having taken judicial notice, so to 
speak, of sotto voce protests against the long-winded citi- 
zens who had taken up so much time, announced that in 
the interest of economy of time he would merely say that 
he desired his protest in the most emphatic terms he 
could use to be entered against the advances proposed on 
calcium carbide and gas cylinders. He said he would 
set forth the details of his protest in the statement to be 
filed with the members of the board and with Mr. Scan- 
drett. The Union Carbide, Linde Air Products Company 
and the Presto-Lite Corporation are the companies for 
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which Mr, Hayes was specifically speaking. As evidence 
of the appreciation nearly everybody concerned felt for the 
brevity of his remarks, it may be stated that Mr. Hayes’ 
statement was read as soon as he delivered it to the mem- 
bers of the board and to Mr. Scandrett. 

Traffic Manager Nash, of the Albany, N. Y., commercial 
interests, said that the trade of that city was largely with 
the Pacific Coast. It consists of soda ash, gas meters, 
architectural iron, petroleum products, paper tablets and 
tissue paper. 

Protests were also made by W. C. Lindsey, of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association; W. H. Day, of the New 
England shoe and leather interests; W. E. Bockstedt, 
traffic manager for the Columbia Rope Company at Albany, 
N. Y.; Mr. Bishop, for F. W. Woolworth & Co.; W. J. 
Kipperly, the Cluett Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y., and J. H. 
McCune, on behalf of wholesale grocers at Tacoma. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


E. E. Mote, manager of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bu- 
reau, has submitted to members a report covering the 
months of February, March, April and May, 1916. It shows 
that of 632,006 cars reported, 618,014 were loaded or un- 
loaded in free time (a percentage of 97.79) and 13,992 in 
overtime (a percentage of 02.21). Of the cars handled 
in free time, 313,635 were for loading, 287,064 for unload- 
ing, and 17,315 for reconsignment. Of the cars held over- 
time, 3,837 were for loading, 9,077 for unloading, and 1,078 
for reconsignment. Of the 618,014 cars handled in free 
time, 197,081 were handled between the time when cars 
were placed and 7 a. m. following, when time begins; 
305,940 were handled the first day of free time; and 114,- 
993 the second day. Of the: 13,992 cars held overtime, 
8,274 were handled the first day of overtime, 2,893 the 
second day, 1,267 the third day, 582 the fourth day, and 
976 the fifth day. The total demurrage charge was $71,728. 

As to steamer cars, coastwise, the statement shows a 
total of 4,907 cars held 9,398 days at a charge of $1,737. 
Of these, 4,694 cars were handled in 8,799 days of free 
time, and 213 cars in 599 days of overtime. The free time 
allowance is five days at port of exit. 

As to steamer cars, transpacific, the statement shows 
a total of 7,352 cars held 105,377 days. Of these, handled 
in 15 days, 5,453 cars were held a total of 24,425 days. 
Of cars held over 15 days, 1,899 were held 80,952 days. 
The average for cars handled in 15 days was 4.48 days 
and for cars held over 15 days it was 42.63 days. The 
charges would have been $242,856 had a fifteen days’ free 
time allowance been in force. This freight may be held 
indefinitely without cost. 


Notwithstanding this showing, Mr. Mote, in his state- 
ment says: “For reasons mentioned above we wish to 
emphasize the fact that the figures given are hardly char- 
acteristic of normal conditions, but they do show, notwith- 
standing this, that the only solution to the present con- 
ditions affecting car supply is a high demurrage rate which 
will release cars within or less than the free time allowed; 
the elimination of the average agreement, or ‘crooked’ 
rule; allowance on account of weather conditions, and to 
compel ocean earriers to accept responsibility for deten- 
tion to the rail carriers’ vehicles.” 


Other parts of the statement are as follows: 

“By special permission of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, carriers operating under the National Code of 
Demurrage Rules increased the demurrage rate to $2 
after the expiration of the third day after free time, the 
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rate remaining at $1 for the first three days after free 
time. The life of this special rule ended automatically 
on June 15, 1916, when the old rate of $1 was restored 
for every day after the free time. The object -of this 
temporary increase was doubtless to test the relative effi- 
ciency of a $2 rate and a $1 rate and will probably be 
the basis of an application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a permanent high rate and the abrogation 
of the average agreement. 

“While the circular of the American Railway Association 
asks for information only as to territory in which the 
National Code of Demurrage Rules is applied, which code 
is effective in our jurisdiction only on interstate traffic 
on Southern Pacific lines in Oregon, we decided to pre- 
pare a report covering our entire territory, as this may 
possibly prove useful in securing a higher rate and the 
elimination of the average agreement throughout the en- 
tire country. 

“This statement may be confidently relied upon as to 
accuracy, minor clerical errors and omissions excepted, as 
it was prepared from original reports from each station 
in our jurisdiction, showing the station movement of 
every car subject to demurrage rules. In this particular 
I think we stand practically alone, as our unuerstanding 
is that in other territory only cars with demurrage are 
reported, those released within the free time being omitted, 
in which latter case the demurrage officer is without the 
means of detecting failure of reporting agent to assess 
demurrage. By requiring full reports this office has been 
able to ‘set up’ thousands of dollars and at one-tenth the 
cost of clerical help in checking reports. 

“The detention to cars at ports of exit does not include 
hundreds of cars held en route, with even a greater de- 
tention, as it was nothing unusual to hold cars containing 
transpacific freight short of port for upward of 100 days, 
and in many cases the freight was unloaded and stored 
at the point of stoppage to secure the use of cars or to 
avoid the payment of per diem. 

“Conservative calculation proves conclusively that the 
payment of the per diem rate of 45 cents would, in many 
cases, have eaten up the entire freight earnings. You 
will recall that we had practically agreed to adopt a tariff 
limiting the free-time allowance on transpacific business 
to 15 days, but at the eleventh hour the proposition was 
relegated to the ‘traffic mausoleum’ until we could induce 
our northern neighbors in Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia to adopt the same restriction. 


“Detention to cars held overtime within the state of 
California, compared with: other states, is as follows: 


Arizona. 


“The average percentage of cars held overtime in Ari- 
zona was 3.55 per cent, as against 1.74 per cent for Cali- 
fornia. This is largely due to the fact that cars were 
detained at border towns on account of the revolutionary 
state of affairs in Mexico. To illustrate: One car was 
held 272 days, or nine months and two days, on which 
$816 demurrage was charged. One of the large smelters 
had a very disastrous fire; another was forced to close 
down on account of danger from shells that were thrown 
over into United States territory by Mexican revolutionists. 
Had it not been for these three conditions, Arizona would 
have made a very creditable record. 


New Mexico. 


“The percentage of cars held overtime in New Mexico 
was 4.06 per cent, as against 1.74 per cent for California. 
This is entirely due to the fact that 77.85 per cent of all 
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cars reported were held for loading at coal mines at 
Gallup on the Santa Fe coast lines, and at Dawson on 
the El Paso & Southwestern system, this being largely 
a matter of car distribution to meet the daily output. 
Instances of delay in excess of the free time to such cars 
are rare, hence the comparatively low percentage of cars 
held overtime in that state. Eliminating these cars, the 
average overtime was approximately 14 per cent. 

“Had a $3 rate been in effect in this territory, the show- 
ing would, no doubt, have been even better than that 
made in California, on account of the few industries that 
are involved, which would promptly make such change in 
methods as to release cars within the free time and 
thereby escape demurrage. 


Oregon. 


“The average percentage of cars held overtime in Ore- 
gon was 8.37 per cent, as against 1.74 per cent for Cali- 
fornia. We are sorry to say that this very unsatisfactory 
showing is due to three dominant facts. When this ter- 
ritory was taken over by this bureau, July 31, 1915, we 
inherited the rules that were in effect at that time, which 
included the average agreement, or ‘crooked’ rule, the $1 
rate on interstate traffic and $2 rate on Oregon state 
traffic; also the National Code of Demurrage Rules. 

“On cars subject to the ‘straight’ rate of $1 per day 
there were 8.25 per cent held overtime, whereas only 3.71 
per cent of state cars subject to the ‘straight’ $2 per day 
rate were held overtime. 

“Further comparison should be made on interstate cars 
that were reported under the average agreement, or 
‘crooked’ rule, and which are subject to the $1 per day 
rate. There were 14.68 per cent of these cars held over- 
time, as compared with 1.74 per cent for California. 

“The average percentage of cars held overtime under 
the average agreement, or ‘crooked’ rule, subject to the 
Oregon state rate of $2 per day, was 10.17 per cent, as 
against 1.74 per cent for California. 


California. 


“Our records show that approximately all cars held over- 
time were detained as follows: .34 per cent on such com- 
modities as hay, potatoes, grain, fruits and vegetables, 
held subject to market conditions and cars were simply 
used for storage and display rooms; .41 per cent of such 
commodities as sand, rock, gravel, cement and oil, most 
of which was used for building state and county highways; 
.03 per cent on cars of coal, a great many of which were 
held because dealers found it cheaper to pay $3 per day 
and sack the coal in the car rather than unload and re- 
handle; .04 per cent on cars of automobiles, notwithstand- 
ing the constant ‘holler’ for this class of equipment. 
These cars were usually held awaiting the lifting of draft 
by the dealers to whom they were consigned. Have ob- 
served instances of where demurrage has accrued on a 
single car to the extent of $132, and frequently $60 to $90 
per car. 

“The traffic manager of a large automobile corporation 
was manifestly correct when he went on record as being 
in favor of a $10 per day demurrage rate on automobile 
equipment. 

“Notwithstanding the high percentage of automobile 
equipment held overtime, this does not include cars that 
were stopped in transit and movements slowed up to 
arrange for delivery on a certain date. To illustrate: A 
large motor company diverted four cars from one station 
to another for 15 days, and the carrier received no revenue 
for all this extra service performed. Surely a diversion 
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charge should be put in effect high enough to eliminate 
this outrageous abuse to the carrier’s equipment and 
burden of ‘chain of wires’ necessary to carry out diversion 
instructions. This is not alone confined to automobile 
equipment, but is true of other commodities as well. 

“The percentage of commodities above mentioned, held 
overtime, totals .82 per cent. This leaves .18 per cent 
on hundreds of other commodities ranging from ‘brickbats’ 
to feathers, which, we believe, conclusively proves that 
the general public has—since the high demurrage rate 
went into effect—provided facilities necessary to unload 
equipment promptly and without penalty in the shape of 
demurrage. While we are very well satisfied with this 
record made in California, we will continue to keep up 
an active campaign for prompt release of equipment until 
the overtime is reduced to less than one car out of one 
hundre= 

“Our state tariffs, with the exception of New Mexico, 
carry a ‘weather rule’ that will permit shipper to escape 
demurrage ‘whenever the weather during the period of 
free time is so severe, inclement or rainy that it is im- 
possible or impracticable to secure means of loading or 
unloading freight, or when, from the nature of the goods 
to be loaded or unloaded such conditions of the weather 
would cause serious injury or damage, the time of the con- 
tinuance of such weather shall be added to the free time 
allowed the shipper or consignee for loading or unloading. 
Provided, that on the request of the carrier the Commis- 
sion will determine whether or not, under all the condi- 
tions, such exception should be allowed.’ During this 
period of four months we have canceled and refunded 
$3,143. Except as to Oregon, no allowance on interstate 
traffic is made in free time or demurrage on account of 
weather conditions; as a consequence interstate cars are 
released promptly, while ‘state’ cars are held because of 
the rule quoted. 

“Cars were held at ocean ports awaiting movement by 
vessel, shortage of which was caused by the European 
war. There was an abnormal movement of both east and 
west bound shipments, due to ‘slip’ in the Panama Canal. 
These two factors caused some increase of cars held 
overtime.” 


SUPPORT OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL 


(Continued from page 490) 

found to be absolutely fair and just both to the 
controlled and the controller. Whenever the sys- 
tem so operates that it appears to be oppressive 
to either one or the other, then we are on the 
threshold of a change.” That being true, and it 
being also true that the railroads say the present 
system is oppressive to them, ought they not to 
be allowed to state their case with perfect freedom, 
and ought not relief to be granted if they prove it? 
And in the meantime, when persons or organiza- 
tions not railroads and not connected with railroads 
express the conviction that relief should be granted, 
ought not what they say to have weight—espe- 
cially when some of them are the ones that will 
pay, if there is anything to pay? And ought not 
consent or acceptance of this sort to be considered 
as just that much public approval, even if it is with- 
out mass meetings and street parades? 
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Pomerene Bill Finally Enacted 


History and Purpose of This Long Sought Piece of National Legislation—Text of the 
Measure as Sent to the President for His Signature 


A radical change in the law pertaining to the liability 
of common carriers under their bills of lading will go 
into effect probably the last of this week, when President 
Wilson is expected to sign the Pomerene bill of lading 
bill. That measure, after one of the most checkered 
careers that a legislative proposal ever experienced, has 
been finally agreed on, and at the time this is written 
its enrollment at the Government Printing Office and 
signature by the President are the only things needed to 
make it law. 

In a broad, general way the Pomerene law requires a 
common carrier to deliver to the consignee what it says, 
in its receipt or bill of lading given to the consignor, it 
received for transportation, or to account to the holder 
of the bill of lading for what it cannot or will not sur- 
render to him. 

Until the Pomerene act was written on the statute 
books the agent of a common carrier might issue a bill 
of lading which said that he, as the agent of the carrier, 


had received certain property, but such act on his part 


created no liability whatever for his principal, if, as a 
matter of fact, the goods specified in the bill had not 
been received by the carrier. 

That was the law by reason of a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Friedlander case. The court 
held that if the carrier did not as a matter of fact receive 
the go0ds mentioned in a bill of lading it could not be 
held liable for its failure to deliver them, because it was 
beyond the scope of the authority of the agent to make 
or deliver anything other than a true bill of lading. In 
so holding, the American courts followed precedents estab- 
lished in England, the initial holding to that effect being 
in regard to transportation by a ship rather than trans- 
portation by a railroad. The theory of the British courts 
seems to be that a ship owner should not be held for the 
unlawful act of the master of a vessel, because the owner 
could not be at every port to supervise his acts; that to 
hold otherwise would be to open the door to fraud at the 
expense of the ship owners who, in England, have always 
received tender consideration from the government and 
people of the island, whose very existence depends on 
keeping open the lanes of sea commerce. 


Movement for Uniform Laws. 


In 1904 the governors of several states of the Union 
initiated a movement for the passage of uniform laws 
relating to various phases of business. They appointed 
commissioners on uniform laws. Among the men so ap- 
pointed to bring about commercial uniformity was Francis 
B. James of Cincinnati and Washington. Mr. James be- 
came chairman of the committee on commercial law, and 
one Of the first subjects taken up by that committee was 
the question raised in the Friedlander case. He and his 
associates made five tentative drafts of a statute in which 
it was proposed to define the liability of carriers under 
their bills of lading. The committee had many hearings 
in 1909, and in August of that year the bill that is now 
known by the name of the senior senator from Ohio was 
approved by the commissioners representing the different 
states. A month later the draft was approved by a gen- 
eral meeting of organizations interested in the subject 


at a conference in Chicago. In November, 1909, the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, composed of shippers and 
their representatives, endorsed the measure. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association discussed the subject at its meeting 
in 1910, and decided that its committee on legislation 
should make an effort to have it enacted by various states. 

As a result of the efforts of the state commissioners 
and the bar association, fifteen states wrote the bill pre- 
pared by James and his colleagues upon their statute 
books. In the fall of 1911, when the campaign for enact- 
ment by state legislatures was at its height, Mr. James 
drafted the bill so as to make it applicable to interstate 
as well as to state commerce. He and Senator Pomerene 
of Ohio had been students at the Cincinnati Law School 
at the same time. The Ohioan, as lieutenant-governor of 
his state, had helped James and his colleagues write the 
bill into the Ohio law. Naturally, therefore, James found 
it no trouble at all to persuade Pomerene to introduce 
and to stand sponsor for what has frequently been mis- 
called the uniform bill of lading bill. That adjective, 
“uniform,” used in connection with the Pomerene bill 
conveys an erroneous impression and may have caused 
unnecessary delay to what has been recognized by well- 
informed persons as a meritorious measure ever since 
its first introduction in the Senate, in January, 1912. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce made a 
favorable report on the Pomerene bill in March, 1912, 
and the Senate passed it in August of that year. That 
Congress, however, died without action on the measure 
by the House. Senator Pomerene again introduced it 
late in 1913, or early in 1914, and again in the summer of 
1914 the Senate passed it. But that Congress also died 
without action by the House. 


Adamson an Obstacle. 


Chairman Adamson of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce could not be induced or per- 
suaded to take any interest in the measure. Whenever 
he could be persuaded even to talk about the matter he 
asserted that Congress had legislated on the subject 
when it amended the Act to regulate commerce in June, 
1910. 

The chairman seemed to be the victim of a belief that 
he knew a great deal more than, as a matter of fact, he 
did. There is little doubt but that he believed Congress 
had legislated on the subject in 1910, because in that 
year it authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to prescribe uniform classification, bills of lading, etc. 
Inasmuch as the Pomerene bill was often referred to as 
the uniform bill of lading bill, the chairman’s misappre- 
hension can be understood. 

The Senate again passed the bill, March 10, 1916. Mr. 
James immediately bestirred himself in an effort to get 
a hearing from the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, of which Representative Adamson of 
Georgia is and has been chairman since 1911. Mr. James 
asked for hearings, but could never get a definite promise 
from the Georgian, who continued to talk and write as if 
it was a fact that Congress had disposed of the subject 
in 1910. Finally, James and a dozen or more other men 
who had been working with him decided to go to Presi- 
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dent Wilson with an appeal that he use his good offices 
with Chairman Adamson looking to at least a hearing 
on the subject. 

The President received them, and told them they need 
not argue with him on the subject because he was a con- 
vert to the Pomerene bill long before James and his 
delegation, consisting of about one hundred business men, 
had thought of coming to the White House. He sug- 
gested that they go to Mr. Adamson and lay the whole 
subject before him. 

They went, but they did not have an opportunity to 
lay the whole subject before him until after a near fight. 
Finally, however, there was a satisfactory hearing, and 
the Adamson committee reported the bill on June 24. 
About a month later the house passed the measure with- 
out even the formality of a roll call. The bill, however, 
had been materially amended by the House committee 
as the result of a conference between Francis B. James, 
representing the shipping element, and C. C. Wright, gen- 
eral counsel for the Chicago & Northwestern, represent- 
ing the carriers. 

When the House had passed the measure Senator Pome- 
rene moved that the Senate accept the House amend- 
ments, although he said he believed the bill as passed 
by the Senate was preferable to the House measure, espe- 
cially that part of it pertaining to bills of lading endorsed 
“shippers’ load or count.” That motion was not agreed 
to at first, and the Senate asked for a conference, but 
after a few days the senators came to the conclusion 
that they had better take the bill as amended by the 
House rather than have no legislation at this session of 
Congress. The bill as it went to President Wilson is as 


follows: 
The Bill in Full. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That bills of lading issued by any common carrier 
for the transportation of goods in any territory of the 
United States, or the District of Columbia, or from a 
place in a state to a place in a foreign country, or from 
a place in one state to a place in another state, or from 
a place in one state to a place in the same state through 
another state or foreign country, shall be governed by 
this act. 

Sec. 2. That a bill in which it is stated that the goods 
are consigned or destined to a specified person is a 
straight bill. 

Sec. 3. That a bill in which it is stated that the goods 
are consigned or destined to the order of any person 
named in such bill is an order bill. Any provision in 
such a bill or in any notice, contract, rule, regulation or 
tariff that it is non-negotiable shall be null and void and 
shall not affect its negotiability within the meaning of 
this act unless upon its face and in writing agreed to by 
the shipper. 

Sec. 4. That order bills issued in a state for the trans- 
portation of goods to any place in the United States on 
the continent of North America, except Alaska and Pan- 
ama, shall not be issued in parts or sets. If so issued, 
the carrier issuing them shall be liable for failure to 
deliver the goods described therein to anyone who pur- 
chases a part for value in good faith, even though the 
purchase be after the delivery of the goods by the car- 
rier to a holder of one of the other parts: Provided, how- 
ever, that nothing contained in this section shall be inter- 
preted or construed to forbid the issuing of order bills 
in parts or sets for such transportation of goods to Alaska, 
Panama, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii or foreign 
countries, or to impose the liabilities set forth in this 
section for so doing. 

Sec. 5. That when more than one order bill is issued 
in a state for the same goods to be transported to any 
place in the United States on the continent of North 
America, except Alaska and Panama, the word “duplicate,” 
or some other word or words indicating that the docu- 
ment is not an original bill, shall be placed plainly upon 
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the face of every such bill except the one first issued. A 
carrier shall be liable for the damage caused by his fail- 
ure so to do to anyone who has purchased the bill for 
value in good faith as an original, even’ though the pur- 
chase be after the delivery of the goods by the carrier 
to the holder of the original bill: Provided, however, 
that nothing contained in this section shall in such case 
for such transportation of goods to Alaska, Panama, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii or foreign countries 
be interpreted or construed so as to require the placing 
of the word “duplicate” thereon, or to impose the liabilities 
set forth in this section for failure so to do. 

Sec. 6. That a straight bill shall have placed plainly 
upon its face by the carrier issuing it “non-negotiable” 
or “not negotiable.” 

This section shall not apply, however, to memoranda 
or acknowledgments of an informal character. 

Sec. 7. That the insertion in an order bill of the name 
of a person to be notified of the arrival of the goods shall 
not limit the negotiability of the bill or constitute notice 
to a purchaser thereof of any rights or equities of such 
person in the goods. 

Sec. 8. That a carrier, in the absence of some lowful 
excuse, is bound to deliver goods upon a demand made 
either by the consignee named in the bill for the goods 
or, if the bill is an order bill, by the holder thereof, if 
such demand is accompanied by— 

(a) An offer in god faith to satisfy the carrier’s 
lawful lien upon the goods; 

(b) Possession of the bill of lading and an offer in 
good faith to surrender, properly, indorsed, the bill which 
was issued for the goods, if the bill is an order bill; and 

(c) A readiness and willingness to sign, when ithe 
goods are delivered, an acknowledgment that they have 
been delivered, if such signature is requested by the 
carrier. 

In case the carrier refuses or fails to deliver the goods, 
in compliance with a demand by the consignee or holder 
so accompanied, the burden shall be upon the carrier to 
establish the existence of a lawful excuse for such refusal 
or failure. 

Sec. 9. That a carrier is justified, subject to the pro- 
visions of the three following sections, in delivering goods 
to one who is— : 

(a) A person lawfully entitled to the possession of the 
goods, or " 

(b) The consignee named in a straight bill for the 
goods, or 

(c) A person in possession of an order bill for the 
goods, by the terms of which the goods are deliverable to 
his order; or which has been indorsed to him, or in blank 
by the consignee, or by the mediate or immediate indorsee 
of the consignee. 

Sec. 10. That where a carrier delivers goods to one 
who is not lawfully entitled to the possession of them, the 
carrier shall be liable to anyone having a right of property 
or possession in the goods if he delivered the goods other- 
wise than as authorized by subdivisions (b) and (c) of the 
preceding section; and, though he delivered the goods as 
authorized by either of said subdivisions, he shall be so 
liable if prior to such delivery he— 

(a) Had been requested, by or on behalf of a person 
not having a right of property or possession in the goods, 
not to make such delivery, or 

(b) Had information at the time of the delivery that 
it was to a person not lawfully entitled to the possession 
of the goods. 

Such request or information, to be effective within the 
meaning of this section, must be given to an officer or 
agent of the carrier, the actual or apparent scope of whose 
duties includes action upon such a request or informa- 
tion, and must be given in time to enable the officer or 
agent to whom it is given, acting with reasonable dili- 
gence, to stop delivery of the goods. 

Sec. 11. That except as provided in section twenty- 
six, and except when compelled by legal process, if a 
earrier delivers goods for which an order bill had been 
issued, the negotiation of which would transfer the right 
to the possession of the goods, and fails to take up and 
cancel the bill, such carrier shall be liable for failure to 
deliver the goods to anyone who for value and in good 
faith purchases such bill, whether such purchaser acquired 
title to the bill before or after the delivery of the goods 
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by the carrier and notwithstanding delivery was made to 
the person entitled thereto. 

Sec. 12. That except as provided in section twenty- 
six, and except when compelled by legal process, if a car- 
rier delivers part of the goods for which an order bill had 
been issued and fails either—- 

(a) To take up and cancel the bill, or 

(b) To place plainly upon it a statement that a por- 
tion of the goods had been delivered with a description 
which may be in general terms either of the goods or pack- 
ages that have been so delivered or of the goods or pack- 
ages which still remain in the carrier’s possession, that he 
shall be liable for failure to deliver all the goods speci- 
fied in the bill to anyone who for value and in good faith 
purchases it, whether such purchaser acquired title to it 
before or after the delivery of any portion of the goods 
by the carrier, and notwithstanding such delivery was 
made to the person entitled thereto. ° 

Sec. 13. That any alteration, addition or erasure in a 
bill after its issue without authority from the carrier 
issuing the same, either in writing or noted on the bill, 
shall be void, whatever be the nature and purpose of the 
change, and the bill shall be enforceable according to its 
original tenor. 

Sec. 14. That where an order bill has been lost, stolen 
or destroyed a court of competent jurisdiction may order 
the delivery of the goods upon satisfactory proof of such 
loss, theft or destruction; and upon the giving of a bond, 
with sufficient surety, to be approved by the court, to 
protect the carrier or any person injured by such delivery 
from any liability or loss incurred by reason of the orig- 
inal bill remaining outstanding. The court may also in 
its discretion order the payment of the carrier’s reason- 
able costs and counsel fees: Provided, a voluntary in- 
demnifying bond without order of court shall be binding 
on the parties thereto. 

The delivery of the goods under an order of the court, 
as provided in this section, shall not relieve the carrier 
from liability to a person to whom the order bill has been 
or shall be negotiated for value without notice of the 
proceedings or of the delivery of the goods. 

Sec. 15. That a bill, upon the face of which the word 
“duplicate” or some Other word or words indicating that 
the document is not an original bill is placed, plainly shall 
impose upon the carrier issuing the same the liability of 
one who represents and warrants that such bill is an 
accurate copy of an original bill properly issued, but no 
other liability. 

Sec. 16. That no title to goods or right to their pos- 
session asserted by a carrier for his own benefit shall 
excuse him from liability for refusing to deliver the goods 
according to the terms of a bill issued for them, unless 
such title or right is derived directly or indirectly from 
a transfer made by the consignor or consignee after the 
shipment, or from the carrier’s lien. 

Sec. 17. That if more than one person claim the title 
or possession of goods, the carrier may require all known 
claimants to interplead, either as a defense to an action 
brought against him for non-delivery of the goods or as 
an original suit, whichever is appropriate. 

Sec. 18. That if some one other than the consignee or 
the person in possession of the bill has a claim to the 
title or possession of the goods, and the carrier has in- 
formation of such claim, the carrier shall be excused 
from liability for refusing to deliver the goods, either to 
the consignee or person in possession of the bill or to 
the adverse claimant, until the carrier has had a reason- 
able time to ascertain the validity of the adverse claim 
or to bring legal proceedings to compel all claimants to 
interplead. 

Sec. 19. That except as provided in the two preceding 
sections and in section nine, no right or title of a third 
person, unless enforced by legal process, shall be a de- 
fense to an action brought by the consignee of a straight 
bill or by the holder of an order bill against the carrier 
for failure to deliver the goods on demand. 

Sec. 20. That when goods are loaded by a carrier such 
carrier shall count the packages of goods, if package 
freight, and ascertain the kind and quantity, if bulk 
freight, and such carrier shall not, in such cases, insert 
in the bill of lading or in any notice, receipt, contract, 
rule, regulation or tariff, “Shipper’s weight, load and 
count,” or other words of like purport, indicating that the 
g00ds were loaded by the shipper and the description of 
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them made by him or in case of bulk freight and freight 
not concealed by packages the description made by him. 
If so inserted, contrary to the provisions of this section, 
said words shall be treated as null and void and as if not 
inserted therein. 

Sec. 21. That when package freight or bulk freight is 
loaded by a shipper and the goods are described in a bill 
of lading merely by a statement of marks or labels upon 
them or upon packages containing them, or by a statement 
that the goods are said to be goods of a certain kind or 
quantity, or in a certain condition, or it is stated in the 
bill of lading that packages are said to contain goods of 
a certain kind or quantity or in a certain condition, or that 
the contents or condition of the contents of packages are 
unknown, or words of like purport are contained in the 
bill of lading, such statements, if true, shall not make 
liable the carrier issuing the bill of lading, although the 
goods are not of the kind or quantity or in the condition 
which the marks or labels upon them indicate, or of the 
kind or quantity or in the condition they were said to be 
by the consignor. The carrier may also by inserting in 
the bill of lading the words “Shipper’s weight, load and 
count,” or other words of like purport indicate that the 
goods were loaded by the shipper and the description of 
them made by him; and if such statement be true, the 
carrier shall not be liable for damages caused by the im- 
proper loading or by the non-receipt or by the misdescrip- 
tion of the goods described in the bill of lading: Pro- 
vided, however, where the shipper of bulk freight installs 
and maintains adequate facilities for weighing such 
freight, and the same are available to the carrier, then 
the carrier, upon written request of such shipper and 
when given a reasonable opportunity so to do, shall ascer- 
tain the kind and quantity of bulk freight within a rea- 
sonable time after such written request, and the carriers 
shall not in such cases insert in the bill of lading the 
words “Shipper’s weight,” or other words of like purport, 
and if so inserted contrary to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, said words shall be treated as null and void, and as if 
not inserted therein.” 

Sec. 23. That if a bill of lading has been issued by a 
carrier or on his behalf by an agent or employe the scope - 
of whose actual or apparent authority includes the receiv- 
ing of goods and issuing bills of lading therefor for trans- 
portation in commerce among the several states and with 
foreign nations, the carrier shall be liable to (a) the 
owner of goods covered by a straight bill subject to exist- 
ing right of stoppage in transitu or (b) the holder of an 
order bill, who has given value in good faith, relying upon 
the description therein of the goods, for damages caused 
‘by the non-receipt by the carrier of all or part of the 
goods or their failure to correspond with the description 
thereof in the bill at the time of its issue. 

Sec. 23. That if goods are delivered to a carrier by the 
Owner or by a person whose act in conveying the title to 
them to a purchaser for value in good faith would bind the 
owner, and an order bill is issued for them, they cannot 
thereafter, while in the possession of the carrier, be 
attached by garnishment or otherwise or be levied upon 
under an execution unless the bill be first surrendered to 
the carrier or its negotiation enjoined. The carrier shall 
in no such case be compelled to deliver the actual pos- 
session of the goods until the bill is surrendered to him 
or impounded by the court. 

Sec. 24. That a creditor whose debtor is the owner of 
an order bill shall be entitled to such aid from courts of 
appropriate jurisdiction by injunction and otherwise in 
attaching such bill or in satisfying the claim by means 
thereof as is allowed at law or in equity in regard to 
property which cannot readily be attached or levied upon 
by ordinary legal process. 

Sec. 25. That if an order bill is issued the carrier shall 
have a lien on the goods therein mentioned for all chargss 
on those goods for freight, storage, demurrage and ter- 
minal charges, and expenses necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the goods or incident to their transportation subse- 
quent to the date of the bill and all other charges in- 
curred in transportation and delivery unless the bill ex- 
pressly enumerates other charges for which a lien is 
claimed. In such case there shall also be a lien for the 
charges enumerated so far as they are allowed by law 
and the contract between the consignor and the carrier. 

Sec. 26. That after goods have been lawfully sold to 
satisfy a carrier’s lien, or because they have not been 
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claimed, or because they are perishable or hazardous, the 
carrier shall not thereafter be liable for failure to deliver 
the goods themselvs to the consignee or owner of the 
goods, or to a holder of the bill given for the goods when 
they were shipped, even if such bill be an order bill. 

Sec. 27. That an order bill may be negotiated by de- 
livery where, by the terms-of the bill, the carrier under- 
takes to deliver the goods to the order of a specified per- 
son, and such person or a subsequent indorsee of the bill 
has indorsed it in blank. 

Sec. 28. That an order bill may be negotiated by the 
indorsement of the person to whose order the goods are 
deliverable by the tenor of the bill. Such indorsement 
may be in blank or to a specified person. If indorsed to 
a specified person, it may be negotiated again by the in- 
dorsement of such person in blank or to another specified 
person, Subsequent negotiation may be made in like 
manner, 

Sec. 29. That a bill may be transferred by the holder 
by delivery, accompanied with an agreement, express or 
implied, to transfer the title to the bill or to the goods 
represented thereby. A straight bill cannot be negotiated 
free from existing equities, and the indorsement of such 
a bill gives the transferee no additional right. 

Sec. 30. That an order bill may be negotiated by any 
person in possession of the same, however such possession 
may have been acquired, if by the terms of the bill the 
carrier undertakes to deliver the goods to the order of 
such person, or if at the time of negotiation the bill is in 
such form that it may be negotiated by delivery. 

Sec. 31. That a person to whom an order bill has been 
duly negotiated acquires thereby— 

(a) Such title to the goods as the person negotiating 
the bill to him had or had ability to convey to a pur- 
chaser in good faith for value, and also such title to the 
goods as the consignee and consignor had or had power 
to convey to a purchaser in good faith for value; and 

(b) The direct obligation of the carrier to hold pos- 
session of the goods for him according to the terms of 
the bill as fully as if the carrier had contracted direcily 
with him. 

Sec. 32. That a person to whom a bill has been trans- 
ferred, but not negotiated, acquires thereby as against the 
transferor the title to the goods, subject to the terms of 
any agreement with the transferor. If the bill is a straight 
bill such person also acquires the right to notify the 
carrier of the transfer to him of such bill and thereby 
to become the direct obligee of whatever obligations the 
carrier owed to the transferor of the bill immediately 
before the notification. ° 

Prior to the notification of the carrier by the trans- 
feror or transferee of a straight bill the title of the trans- 
feree to the goods and the right to acquire the obligation 
of the carrier may be defeated by garnishment or by 
attachment or execution upon the goods by a creditor of 
the transferor, or by a notification to the carrier by the 
transferor or a subsequent purchaser from the transferor 
of a subsequent sale of the goods by the transferor. 

A carrier has not received notification within the mean- 
ing of this section unless an officer or agent of the car- 
rier, the actual or apparent scope of whose duties includes 
action upon such a notification, has been notified; and 
no notification shall be effective until the officer or agent 
to whom it is given has had time, with the exercise of 
reasonable diligence, to communicate with the agent or 
agents having actual possession or control of the goods. 

Sec. 33. That where an order bill is transferred for 
value by delivery, and the indorsement of the transferor 
is essential for negotiation, the transferee acquires a right 
against the transferor to compel him to indorse the bill, 
unless a contrary intention appears. The negotiations 
shall take effect as of the time when the indorsement is 
actually made. This obligation may be _ specifically 
enforced. 

Sec. 34. That a person who negotiates or transfers for 
value a bill by indorsement or delivery, unless a contrary 
intention appears, warrants— 

(a) That the bill is genuine; 

(b) That he has a legal right to transfer it; 

(c) That he has knowledge of no fact which would 
impair the validity or worth of the bill; 

(d) That he has a right to transfer the title to the 
goods, and that the goods are merchantable or fit for a 
particular purpose whenever such warranties would have 
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transfer without a bill the goods represented thereby. 

Sec. 35. That the indorsement of a bill shall not make 
the indorser liable for any failure on the part of the car- 
rier or previous indorsers of the bill to fulfill their re- 
spective obligations. 

Sec. 36. That a mortgagee or pledgee or other holder 
of a bill for security who in good faith demands or: re- 
ceives payment of the debt for which such bill is security, 
whether from a party to a draft drawn for such debt or 
from any other person, shall not be deemed by so doing 
to represent or warrant the genuineness of such bill or 
the quantity or quality of the goods therein described. 

Sec. 37. That the validity of the negotiation of a Dill 
is not impaired by the fact that such negotiation was a 
breach of duty on the part of the person making the nego- 
tiation, or by the fact that the owner of the bill was de- 
prived of the possession of the same by fraud, accident, 
mistake, duress, loss, theft or conversion, if the person to 
whom the bill was negotiated, or a person to whom the bill 
was subsequently negotiated, gave value therefor in good 
faith, without notice of the breach of duty, or fraud, acci- 
dent, mistake, duress, loss, theft or conversion. 

Sec. 38. That where a person, having sold, mortgaged, 
or pledged goods which are in a carrier’s possession and 
for which an order bill has been issued, or having sold, 
mortgaged or pledged the order bill representing such 
goods, continues in possession of the order bill, the sub- 
sequent negotiation thereof by that person under any 
sale pledge, or other disposition thereof to any person 
receiving the same in good faith, for value and without 
notice of the previous sale, shall have the same effect as 
if the first purchaser of the goods or bill had expressly 
authorized the subsequent negotiation. 

Sec. 39. That where an order bill has been issued for 
goods no seller’s lien or right of stoppage in transitu shall 
defeat the rights of any purchaser for value in good faith 
to whom such bill has been negotiated, whether such nego- 
tiation be prior or subsequent to the notification to the 
earrier who issued such bill of the seller’s claim to a 
lien or right of stoppage in transitu. Nor shall the car- 
rier be obliged to deliver or justified in delivering the 
goods to an unpaid seller unless suck Dill is first sur- 
rendered for cancelation. 

Sec. 40. That, except as provided in section thirty- 
nine, nothing in this act shall limit the rights and reme- 
dies of a mortgagee or lien holder whose mortgage or lien 
on goods would be valid, apart from this act, as against 
one who for value and in good faith purchased from the 
owner, immediately prior to the time of their delivery to 
the carrier, the goods which are subject to the mortgage 
or lien and obtained possession of them. 


Sec. 41. That any person who, knowingly or with in- 
tent to defraud, falsely makes, alters, forges, counterfeits, 
prints or photographs any bill of lading purporting to 
represent goods received for shipment among the several 
states or with foreign nations, or with: like intent utters 
or publishes as true and genuine any such falsely altered, 
forged, counterfeited, falsely printed or photographed bill 
of lading, knowing it to be falsely altered, forged, counter- 
feited, falsely printed or photographed, or aids in making, 
altering, forging, counterfeiting, printing or photographing, 
or uttering or publishing the same, or issues or aids in 
issuing or procuring the issue of, or negotiates or trans- 
fers for value a bill which contains a false statement as 
to the receipt of the goods, or as to any other matter, or 
who, with intent to defraud, violates, or fails to comply 
with, or aids in any violation of, or failure to comply 
with any provision of this act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be punished for 
each offense by imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
or by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or both. 

Sec. 42. First. That in this act, unless the context of 
subject matter otherwise requires— ; 

“Action” includes counterclaim, set-off, and suit in 
equity. 

“Bill” means bill of lading governed by this act. 

“Consignee” means the person named in the bill as the 
person to whom delivery of the goods is to be made. 

“Consignor” means the person named in the bill as the 
person from whom the goods have been received for ship- 
ment. 

“Goods” means merchandise or chattels in course of 
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transportation or which have been or are about to be 


transported. 

“Holder” of a bill means a person who has both actual 
possession of such bill and a right of property therein. 

“Order” means an order by indorsement on the bill. 

“Person” includes a corporation or partnership, or two 
or more persons having a joint or common interest. 

To “purchase” includes to take as mortgagee and to 
take as pledgee. 

“State” includes any territory, district, insular posses- 
sion or isthmian possession. 

Sec. 43. That the provisions of this act do not apply 
to bills made and delivered prior to the taking effect 
thereof. 


Sec. 44. That the provisions and each part thereof 
and the sections and each part thereof of this act are 
independent and severable, and the declaring of any pro- 
vision or part thereof, or provisions or part thereof, or 
section or part thereof, or sections or part thereof, uncon- 
stitutional shall not impair or render unconstitutional 
any other provision or part thereof or section or part 
thereof. 

Sec. 45. That this act shall take effect and be in force 
on and after the first day of January next after its pas- 
sage. 


SHIPPERS AND TRAIN WAGES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


All the time the engine drivers, conductors, firemen 
and brakemen on one silue and the railroad presidents 
and managers on the other were keeping the paths to 
and from the White House hot with their hurrying feet 
trying to reach a basis for an arbitration in the dispute 
between the men who run the trains-and the men who 
represent the money invested in railroads, the traffic 
men representing the people who initially furnish the 
money so that the other parties may move and have their 
being, were sweltering on the tenth floor of the New 
Willard protesting against what they call the uncon- 
scionable drive against their pocketbooks by way of ad- 
vances in transcontinental rates. Not once did a railroad 
brotherhood man or a railroad president so much as look 
in on the 500 men who actually hand over the money 
that keeps presidents and train operatives going. Not 
once, apparently, did they think of speaking with the 
men who have to study transportation costs, by rail, by 
steamship and by motor trucks, with a view to keeping 
them down so it will be possible to continue business in 
the way it has grown up. 

Twice Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to the President, 
was reported to be looking for Joseph N. Teal, who is 
prominent in Pacific coast matters. Tumulty was re- 
ported as being desirous of ascertaining the views of 
shippers, so he might repeat them to President Wilson. 
It was reported, as set forth in The Traffic World, that 
Mr. Tumulty and Mr. Teal had a luncheon engagement for 
Friday, August 18. Therefore those who, like Mr. Teal, were 
protesting against the advances, expected the Portland 
man to say to Mr. Tumulty that the shippers, as a rule, 
did not like the President’s proposal that the railroad 
presidents should give the men who run the trains the 
eight-hour day, so-called, as a condition precedent to 
arbitration. That concession, the railroad men declared, 
means an addition of $50,000,000 to the payroll of the 
railroads. They expected Mr. Teal to say for the Presi- 


dent’s ear that the shippers hardly thought it in accord- 
ance with the strict rules of justice to all Americans 
that the President; their servant, should use the power 
of his office to compel the railroads to grant the increase, 
which, in the fina analysis, is the bone of contention, as 
a proper concession to be made by one side, to induce 
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the other to submit to arbitration. They thought that 
in view of the fact that both railroads and shippers must 
submit to arbitration, by the Interstate Commere Com- 
mission, every time they have a rate dispute, which, to 
them, is just as vital as any dispute between the rail- 
roads and the train operatives, President Wilson should 
stand for the arbitration of all poinis. They expected him 
to say they did not have a high regard for the use of the 
power they gave the President to favor one set of Ameri- 
cans at the expense of all other classes of Americans. 
But, according to Mr. Teal, he did not come up with Mr. 
Tumulty. 


The only other time it seemed possible the shippers 
would get even the slightest peep into the matter was 
Friday night, when Secretary Lane’s private secretary 
attended the hearing. Pacific coast men, all of whom are 
well acquainted with Mr. Lane, saw him at least to the 
extent of asking Lim how he felt. They may have given 
him the benefit of the views they expressed in their talks 
among themselves. " 

It was suggested, among shippers wrestling with trans- 
continental rates, that the shortening of the work day, 
which the President, said must be conceded before any- 
thing else could be arbitrated, would mean a horizontal 
advance in freight rates, to be piled on top of the five per 
cent in Official Classification territory which shippers gen- 
erally feel President Wilson was largely instrumental in 
procuring for the railroads in the fall of 1914, on top of the 
increases which went into effect in Southern Classification 
territory on January 1 as a result of the ironing out of long- 
and-short-haul rule violations, and the increase allowed 
to the roads in Western Classification territory in the 
early part of 1916, as a result of the Commission’s deci- 
sion in I. and S. No. 555, and its appendices. 


ALTON COAL TARIFF 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The $1.25 rate on fine coal from the Springfield group 
to Kansas City, published by the Alton, is in effect. 
Now everybody at the Commission is wondering what the 
developments will be. According to reports in circula- 
tion during the hearing on the protests of the coal op- 
erators of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas, the 
other railroads will refuse to meet the rate made by the 
Alton. In other words, they will allow that road to 
absorb the steam coal market at Kansas City unless the 
operators they serve absorb the difference between the 
cost of production at Springfield and in the competing 
districts which have heretofore been serving Kansas City. 

But there is another phase to the subject worth con- 
sidering. That is the demand of the protestants that 
the Commission enter upon an inquiry with a view to 
determining whether the rates on coal in the middle West 
are not too high. The Alton joined in the prayer for 
higher rates on coal which was granted, in part, in the 
Commission’s decision in I. and S. No. 555. Now it has 
cut the rate to Kansas City below the old figure and has 
shown that at $1.25 it can earn a reasonable sum, pro- 
vided, of course, it can get enough business to warrant 
running a solid train every day. 

The protest of the operators in this case has attracted 
more attention than is usually given to a tariff reducing 
a rate even when the reduction proposed threatens a 
slump in a whole fabric of rates, as this one is believed 
to do. Additional protests were received from other 
coal miners. In the gossip heard about the Commission 
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these additional protests were held to have been inspired 
by western carriers, who wish the hand that wrote the 
$1.25 rate had been paralyzed before it accomplished its 
task. 

S. G. Lutz put into the record a copy of a justification 
he had sent Secretary McGinty before the protestants 
came to Washington asking to be heard. In summing up 
his defense, he said the rate of $1.25 in and of itself is 
compensatory, as the traffic would pay 4.16 mills per ton- 
mile for an average haul of three hundred miles, or 20.8 
cents per car-mile on a 50-ton car. He further maintained 
that it would be a relatively fair and reasonable rate in 
comparison with rates in effect generally on steam coal 
from other producing sections to Kansas City and other 
large steam coal consuming markets. 

As to the charge of discrimination, Mr. Lutz, in his 
defense, pointed out that the Alton could not be held 
guilty of such action because it served only the Spring- 
field district. As to the charge of discrimination against 
destinations, the Alton offered to extend a _ properly 
graded rate on fine coal to any other point on its line 
where there was demand for it. The big point in the 
defense was that the suspension of the rate which would 
mean the continuance of the higher rate would work 
an injustice to the Springfield operators on the Alton 
who have already gone to considerable expense in pre- 
paring to market their coal in Kansas City, to the Chi- 
cago & Alton, and to the consumers of coal in Kansas 
City, by longer withholding from them a reasonable and 
relative rate adjustment from the Springfield district. 

Mr. Lutz submitted a table of rates, mileage and mills 
per ton per mile from various points to Kansas City to 
support his proposition that the $1.25 rate proposed would 
be relatively reasonable. That table showed an average 
mileage of 142 from Kansas fields to Kansas City yield- 
ing 5.28 mills per ton per mile; from Arkansas, Okla., 
an average haul of 400 miles and a mileage of 3.61; 
3.87 mills on coal from Macon, Mo., mines; 3.90 from 
Bevier, Mo.; 3.50 from Novinger, Mo., and 3.14 mills from 
mines in southern Illinois to Chicago on an average dis- 
tance of 334 miles. 

Another showing in that table is the Illinois maximum 
scale rate of $1.26 per ton for a 300-mile haul, yielding 
4.20 mills. On the Iowa scale a rate of $1.24 is made 
for a distance of 300 miles, yielding a revenue of 4.13 
mills. 


THE SHREVEPORT CASE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The carriers, ordered in the Shreveport case to file 
rates in accordance with scales prepared by the Com- 
mission, are expected to have their tariffs ready for filing 
a few days before October 1. It is their duty to have 
them in the possession of the Commission not later than 
the first of the tenth month. 

If they get their work done before October 1 they will 
be able to send their tariffs here without anyone being 
able to swear they acted on the order of the Commission. 
So far as such tariffs will show, they would be filed by 
the carriers on their own initiative as their judgment as 
to what would be just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 


rates. 

It is considered desirable that they shall act as if on 
their own initiative, because of the announced intention 
of Governor Ferguson to have the courts pass upon the 
lawfulness of the order issued by the Commission. He 
has been quoted as saying that Texas has $30,000 to 
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spend in litigation on the point involved. It is taken 
for granted that he meant what he said, hence the sup- 
porters of Shreveport, who are nearly all those who 
think they are suffering by reason of rate adjustments 
forced by state commissions that are determined to give 
the merchants and manufacturers in their territory an 
advantage over their neighbors, think it well for the car- 
riers to act as on their own initiative lest some judge 
think it within his judicial power to clap an injunction 
on them forbidding them to file tariffs in accordance with 
the order of the Commission. 

A California judge ordered the restoration of ‘a tariff, 
but, so far as can be recalled, no judge has ordered a 
carrier to refrain from filing a tariff. It is admitted that 
a judge might issue an order forbidding a railroad to 
obey an order of the Commission, but it is considered 
extremely doubtful whether any judge would undertake 
to forbid an observance of section 6 of the act, if the 
carrier cared to initiate new rates, on the theory that 
an order of the Commission was based on a misconstruc- 
tion of the part of the law giving it power to regulate 
commerce. 

Louisiana officials have said they have no more money 
to spend on the Shreveport case. It is suspected, however, 
that if litigation is begun by Texas somebody will pass 
the hat somewhere and assemble enough money to pay 
the expenses of Luther M. Walter to whatever point the 
Texas authorities choose to test the legality of the order. 
The citizens of Shreveport have begun soliciting mer- 
chants and manufacturers to come to Caddo parish, of 
which Shreveport is the seat, because of the natural gas 
and the favorable freight rate adjustment resulting from 
the decisions in the Shreveport case. They might con- 
tribute to a fund to fight the Texans, even if the Com- 
mission felt it could not afford to do any fighting in behalf 
of its order and even if the carriers whose revenues are 
to be increased felt too poor to fight. 

In other words, if it be accurate that Texas has $30,000 
to spend on a fight, it is suspected there will be a little 
more litigation on the subject. 


REPORT ON DERAILMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A split rail head caused the derailment of the Western 
Maryland passenger train near York Road, Pa., January 7, 
this year, according to a report made to the Commission by 


‘H. W. Belnap, chief of the division of safety, under date of 


June 7, but not made public at the Commission until August 
12, because printed copies of it were not received from the 
government printing office until that time. Two passengers 
and one employe were injured. 

The splitting of the rail head was due to the seami- 
ness of the metal in the ingot from which the rail was 
rolled. The report says a sufficient number of tests should 
be made while the steel is being made into an ingot to get 
rid of the seaminess. 

This split head, the report says, “it is believed, admitted 
of detection prior to derailment. The increase in width and 
ning surface were each the usual indications of a split 
head.” 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

In case 7348, Morris & Co. and’ Sulzberger & Sons Co. 
vs. Union Pac?*et al., defendants have been ordered to 
pay on or before Sept. 15, 1916, reparation in the sum 
of $7,924.11, with interest at six per cent, 
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Shipping Bill Almost a Law 


Will Be Signed by the President in September—Provisions of the Measure to Create 7” 


Early in September President Wilson will sign the bill 
to establish the United States Shipping Board “for the 
purpose of encouraging, developing and creating a naval 
auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States, with its territories and possessions and with for- 
eign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged 
in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States; and for other purposes.” Technically the bill 
is known as H. R., 15455; popularly it is known as the 
administration shipping bill. 

In the eyes of many persons the measure is one of the 
most important pieces of legislation placed on the statute 
books in a generation. Credit for its formulation and 
passage through Congress belongs in large measure to 
Joshua W. Alexander, representative in Congress from 
the third district of Missouri, chairman of the House 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries—a man 
heretofore almost unknown to the public. 

The shipping bill, so-called, differs from most statutes 
in that it is both constructive and regulatory. It is de- 
signed to creat a merchant marine for the United States, 
which the country has not now. It is also intended to 
regulate transportation by water in almost as minute 
detail as regulation by rail and by rail and water is now 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Com- 
petent judges of the probable effect of legislation regard 
the prospective law as being well designed to accomplish 
both objects. 

The bill consists of thirty-six paragraphs devoted in 
almost equal numbers to the creation of the merchant 
marine and the regulating of transportation by water 
under one instrumentality to be known as the United 
States Shipping Board. That board, broadly speaking, is 
authorized to spend $50,000,000 in the construction of 
ships which are to be leased or chartered to Americans 
who desire to operate them. In no instance is a govern- 
ment-owned ship to be operated by the government unless 
it shall have been established to the satisfaction of the 
President of the United States that no American can be 
induced to undertake to operate such ship; then and in 
that event is the shipping board to engage in transporting 
persons and property by water. 

Can Get Money Cheap. 


It is reckoned that the government can obtain at 3 per 
cent all the money it desires to use in the construction 
of ships by the issuance of Panama Canal bonds. Private 
builders of ships, it is believed, cannot obtain money for 
shipbuilding purposes at less than 8 per cent, and at 
many instances at 10 per cent. Assuming that the govern- 
ment can procure money for shipbuilding purposes at 
3 per cent, the interest charged on a ship costing $500,000 
would be only $15,000 a year. Assuming further that 
private persons, desiring to build ships, would have to 
pay as much as 8 per cent, the annual interest charge 
on a ship costing half a million would be $40,000. Ameri- 
can ships now are supposed to be at a heart-breaking 
disadvantage on account of the greater cost of operating 
them. If that be true, it is argued, a ship built with 
government bonds could be leased or chartered to a 
company desiring to operate it at a figure $25,000 a year 


Merchant Marine and Regulate Transportation by Water 


less than the interest charged on a privately constructed 
vessel. Such a saving in operating expenses, it is argued, 
would enable an American ship to enter foreign trade 
on terms of equality with ships of other nations. 

The administration started on its fight for an American 
merchant marine two years ago. Its plan then was to 
have the ships owned and operated by the government. 
Government ownership and operation was so obnoxious 
to Democratic senators that an insurrection was started 
against President Wilson and carried to a successful con- 
clusion by Senator Clark of Arkansas, president pro 
tempore of the Senate, and therefore one of the official 
heads of the President’s own party. 

When this Congress came into being President Wilson 
gave assurances—and they were written into the Alex- 
ander bill while it was pending in the Senate—that only 
as a last resort would the government undertake the 
operation of ships. On that assurance the Democratic 
senators who had rebelled against the original measure 
came into line and on August 18 the Senate, by a vote 
of 38 yeas to 21 nays, passed the bill. A few days there- 
after Chairman Alexander of the House committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries, moved that that body con- 
cur in the amendments made by the Senate, but Repre- 
sentative Greene blocked the final passage of the measure 
by threatening to make a point of no quorum. Mr. Alex- 
ander withdrew his motion, being well aware that not a 
majority of the House members were then in the city. 
They had been told that they might go home to look after 
their election chances and remain there until September 
1. It will not be until after that day that there will be 
a quorum, and without a quorum acceptance of the Sen- 
ate amendments will be impossible. 


To Fight Black List. 


The bill, in the last section, provides a weapon to be 
used by this country to fight a black list such as the 
allies have established against Americans suspected of 
having dealt with persons who had trade relations with 
the central powers. The weapon is authority placed in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury to refuse clear- 
ance to any ship, the master of which has refused or 
declined to accept freight from a citizen of the United 
States for any reason other than that he has no room 
for it. At present American and foreign ships are re- 
fusing to accept shipments tendered by Americans whose 
names are on the British black list. 

The term “common carrier by water in foreign com- 
merce” in the bill means anything other than a ferryboat 
or what is commonly called an ocean tramp. The term 
“common carrier by water in interstate commerce” is de- 
fined in the bill to mean any ship carrying property or 
passengers on the high seas or the great lakes on regular 
routes from port to port between one state, territory, 
district or possession of the United States and any other 
state, territory, district or possession of the United States, 
or between places in the same territory, district or posses- 
sion. The term “common carrier by water” is defined as 
meaning any ship on an interstate route on the high seas or 
the great lakes on regular routes from port to port. No 
corporation, partnership or association, the bill says, shall 
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be deemed a citizen of the United States unless the con- 
trolling interest therein is owned by citizens of the United 
States, and, in the case of a corporation, unless its presi- 
dent and managing directors are citizens of the United 
States and the corporation itself is organized under the 
laws of the United States, or of a state, territory, district 
or possession thereof. 

The shipping board is to be composed of five commis- 
sioners appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Rotation in office is provided for, the bill saying 
that the board shall annually elect one of its members 
as chairman and one as vice-chairman. The commission- 
ers are to have terms of six years each. They are to be 
selected with due regard to the geographical divisions 
of the country. Not more than three shall be members 
cf the same political party. 

“No commissioner shall te in the employe of or hold 
any official relation to any common carrier by water or 
other persons subject to this act, or own any stocks or 
bonds thereof, or be pecuniarily interested therein,” says 
the bill. ‘No commissioner shall actively engage in any 
other business, vocation or employment. Any commis- 
sioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance.” 


Salary of Board Members. 


As the bill passed the House the salary provided was 
$10,000 a year, but the Senate reduced it to $7,500. The 
board is to have a secretary, at $5,000 a year. The usual 
authorization to employ attorneys, officers, naval archi- 
tects, special experts, examiners, clerks and other em- 
ployes is carried. The President, on the request of the 
board, may authorize the detail of officers of the military, 
naval, or other services of the United States for such 
duties as the board may deem necessary in connection 
with its business. With the exception of the secretary, a 
clerk for each commissioner, the attorneys, naval archi- 
tects, experts and examiners are to be appointed from 
lists of eligibles supplied by the Civil Service Commission 
and in accordance with the civil service law. 

The important substantive provision of the bill says: 
“The board, with the approval of the President, is author- 
ized to have constructed and equipped in American ship- 
yards. and navy-yards or elsewhere, giving preference, 
other things being equal, to domestic yards, or to pur- 
chase, lease or charter vessels suitable, as far as the 
commercial requirements of the marine trade may permit, 
for use as naval auxiliaries or army transports, or for 
other naval or military purposes, and to make necessary 
repairs on and alterations of such vessels; provided, that 
neither the board nor any corporation formed under sec- 
tion 11 in which the United States has been a stock- 
holder shall purchase, lease or charter any vessel (a) 
which is then engaged in the foreign or domestic com- 
merce of the United States unless it is about to be with- 
drawn from such commerce without any intention on the 
part of the owner to return it thereto within a reasonable 
time; (b) which is under the registry or flag of a foreign 
country which is then engaged in war; (c) which is not 
adapted, or cannot by reasonable alterations and repairs 
be adapted, to the purposes specified in this section; (d) 
which, upon expert examination, made under the direction 
_of the board, a written report of such examination being 
filed as a public record, is not, without alteration or repair, 
found to be at least 75 per cent as efficient as at the 
time it was originally put in condition as a seaworthy 
vessel.” 

The bill authorizes the President to transfer to the 
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board, either permanently or for limited periods, such 
vessels belonging to war or navy departments as are 
suitable for commercial uses and not required for miltiary 
or naval uses in time of peace, and cause to be transferred 
to the board vessels owned by the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany and not required in its business. 


Opposition Removed. 


Section 7 is the one which largely removed the opposi- 
tion manifested toward the shipping proposition at the 
last session of Congress. It authorized the board, on 
terms and conditions prescribed by it and approved by 
the President, to charter, lease or sell to any person, a 
citizen of the United States, any vessels so purchased, 
constructed or transferred. That is the section which, 
according to the administration leaders, may be regarded 
as an assurance that the government is not to enter the 
shipping business. It is on that section, in connection 
with the declaration that the government will be able 
to get money for ship construction at 3 per cent instead 
of 8 per cent, which ordinary persons are required to 
pay for the use of money to be used in shipbuilding, 
that the administration leaders base their solemn prom- 
ises that there is no thought on their part of putting 
the government in the business of operating ships in a 
commercial sense. 

Section 9 admits any vessel purchased, chartered or 
leased from the board to all the rights and privileges of 
a vessel of the United States, including the right to 
engage in the coast line trade notwithstanding the fact 
that it may be a foreign-built ship. Every vessel ac- 
quired under the terms of the act, whether the United 
States has any interests therein or not, is to be subject 
to all the laws, regulations and liabilities governing 
merchant vessels. When the United States is at war, or 
during any national emergency, the existence of which 
is declared by proclamation of the President, no vessel 
registered, enrolled and licensed under the laws of the 
United States may be sold, leased or chartered to any 
person or transferred to a foreign registry or flag with- 
out the consent of the board. As a condition precedent 
to transfer to a person not a citizen of the United States 
or transferred to a foreign registry or flag, the vessel 
must be first tendered to the shipping board at the 
price in good faith offered by others, or, if there is no 
such offer, at a fair price to be determined by appraisers, 
one to be appointed by the shipping board, one by the 
person interested, and a third by the two so appointed. 
The fair actual value is to be that based on normal 
conditions. The appraisers are to be appointed only 
on disagreement as to fair and actual value. 

Upon giving reasonable notice to the person inter- 
ested, the President may take possession absolutely or 
temporarily for any naval or military purpose of any 
vessels purchased, leased or chartered from the ship- 
ping board, provided, of course, that if in his judgment 
an emergency exists requiring such action, he may take 
possession of any such vessel without notice and have 
it paid for in the manner indicated. 

The shipping board, if its judgment so dictates, may 
form, under the laws of the District of Columbia, one 
or more corporations for the purchase, construction, equip- 
ment, lease, charter, maintenance and operation of mer- 
chant vessels in the commerce of the United States. The 
total ‘capital stock of the corporation or corporations shall 
not exceed $50,000,000. The board, for and on behalf of 
the United States, may subscribe to, purchase and vote 
not less than a majority of the capital stock of any such 
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corporation. The board is also authorized to sell any or 


‘all the stock of the United States in such corporation, 


but at no time shall the United States be a minority 
holder therein. 


Government to Stay Out. 


To make assurance doubly sure that the government 
would not engage in the shipping business in the ordinary 
sense of the word, which is that of operating the ship, 
the Senate wrote into the section pertaining to the acqui- 
sition and sale of capital stock the following provisec: 
“That no corporation in which the United States is a 
stockholder, formed under the authority of this section, 
shall engage in the operation of any vessel constructed, 
purchased, leased, chartered or transferred under the au- 
thority of this act unless the board shall be unable, after 
a bona fide effort to contract with any person, a citizen 
of the United States, for the purchase, lease or charter 
of any such vessel under such terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed by the board. The board shall give 
public notice of the fact that vessels are offered and the 
terms and conditions upon which a contract will be made, 
and shall invite competitive offerings. In the event the 
board shall, after full compliance with the terms of this 
proviso, determine that it is unable to enter into a con- 
tract with said private parties for the purchase, lease 
or charter of such vessel, it shall make a full report to 
the President, who shall examine such report and, if he 
shall approve the same, he shall make an order declaring 
that the conditions have been found to exist which justify 
the operation of such vessel formed under the provisions 
of this section.” 

Another paragraph in that same section 11, which helped 
materially to overcome the opposition of the opponents of 
government ownership and operation, says that at the 
expiration of five years from the conclusion of the present 
European war, the operation of vessels on the part of 
any corporation in which the United States is then a 
stockholder shall cease and the said corporation stand 
dissolved. The date of the conclusion of the war shall 
be declared by the proclamation of the President. Then 
the vessels and other property of any such corporation 
shall revert to the board, which is authorized to dispose 
of the property other than vessels on the best available 
terms. All stock in such corporation owned by others 
than the United States at the time of dissolution shall be 
taken over by the board at a fair and reasonable value 
and paid for with funds to the credit of the board. 

To enable the board to proceed intelligently, the bill 
directs it to investigate the relative cost of building mer- 
chant vessels in the United States and in foreign maritime 
countries, and the relative cost, advantages and disad- 
vantages of. operating in the foreign trade, vessels under 
the United States registry and under foreign registry. 
The board is further directed to examine the rules under 
which vessels are constructed abroad and in the United 
States, the methods of classifying and rating of ships, and 
shall examine into the subject of marine insurance, the 
number of companies in the United States, domestic and 
foreign, engaging in marine insurance, the extent of the 
insurance on hulls and cargoes placed or written in the 
United States, and the extent of reinsurance of American 
maritime risks in foreign companies, and ascertain what 
steps may be necessary to develop an ample marine in- 
surance system as an aid in the development of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine. The board is further directed to 
examine the navigation laws of the United States and the 
rules and regulations thereunder and make such recom- 
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mendations to Congress as it deems proper for the amend- 
ment, improvement and revision of such laws to the end 
that an American merchant marine may be developed. 

Authority is granted to incur liability not in excess of 
$50,000,000, by an issue of Panama Canal bonds, for carry- 
ing out the purposes of the act. The bonds, by their 
terms, may be payable at any time within fifty years 
instead of fifty years after the date. 


Regulation of Transportation. 


The second part of the bill is that which authorizes the 
shipping board to regulate transportation by water in 
much the same way that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulates transportation by rail or by rail and 
water. It forbids any common carrier by water, directly or 
indirectly, to pay, or allow, or enter into any combination, 
agreement or understanding, express or implied, to pay 
or allow a deferred rebate to any shipper. Deferred re- 
bate, the bill says, means a return of any portion of the 
freight money to any shipper as a consideration for the 
giving of all or any portion of his shipments to the same 
or any other carrier, or for any other purpose, the pay- 
ment of which is deferred beyond the completion of the 
service for which it is paid and is made only if, during 
both the period computed and the period of deferment, 
the shipper has complied with the terms of the rebate 
agreement or arrangement. The bill forbids the use of 
a fighting ship, either separately or in conjunction with 
any other carrier, through agreement or otherwise; it 
forbids a carrier to retaliate against any shipper for using 
or threatening to refuse space accommodations when such 
are available or resort to other discriminating or unfair 
methods, because such shipper has patronized any other 
carrier or has filed a complaint charging unfair treatment 
or for any other reason; to make any unfair or unjustly 
discriminatory contracts with any shipper based on the 
volume of freight offered; or to treat unfairly or unjustly 
to discriminate against any shipper in the matter in the 
manner of cargo space accommodations or other facilities, 
the loading and landing of freight in proper condition, or 
the adjustment and settlement of claims. 

Any carrier who violates any provision of that section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of not more than $25,000 for each offense. 

Another section requires every common carrier by water 
to file with the shipping board copies of all memoranda, 
agreements, contracts, or other papers relating to rates, 
regulations, accommodations, facilities or arrangements for 
controlling, regulating, preventing or destroying compe- 
tition, pooling or apportioning earnings, losses or traffic; 
allotting exports, or restricting or otherwise regulating the 
number and character of sailing between ports; limiting or 
regulating in any way the volume of freight or passenger 
sen traffic to be carried; “or in manner providing for an 
clusive preferential or co-operative working arrangement.” 
The board may disapprove, cancel or modify any agree- 
ment it finds to be unjustly discriminatory or unfair as 
between carriers, shippers, exporters, importers or ports 
or between exporters from the United States and their 
foreign competitors, or to operate to the detriment of 
the commerce of the United States, or to be in violation 
of this act, and shall approve all other agreements, modi- 
fications or cancellations. 

Anti-Trust Possibilities. 

Specific exemption from the anti-trust acts is carried 
in a paragraph of section 15, so that water transportation 
may be regulated without the possibility of anyone bring- 
ing the anti-trust acts in to modify the regulatory arrange- 
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ments the board may adopt in respect to water trans- 
portation. A fine of $1,000 is to be assessed on anyone 
failing to observe the terms of the section requiring the 
filing of the agreements, memoranda, and so on, mentioned 
in the foregoing section. 

Section 16 makes it unlawful for any common carrier 
by water or any other person subject to the act either 
alone or in conjunction with any other person, directly 
or indirectly, to make or give any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage to any particular person, locality, 
or description of traffic in any respect whatsoever, or to 
subject any particular person, locality or description of 
traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantage in any respect whatsoever; to allow any person 
to obtain transportation for property at less than the 
regular rates then established and enforced on the line 
of such carrier by means of false billing, false classifi- 
cation, false weighing, false report of weight, or by any 
other unjust or unfair device or means; to induce, per- 
suade or otherwise influence any marine insurance com- 
pany or underwriter, or agent thereof, not to give a com- 
peting carrier by water as favorable a rate of insurance 
on vessel or cargo, having due regard for the class of 
cargo, as is granted to such carrier or such persons sub- 
ject to this act. 

Still another section forbids a common carrier by water 
in foreign trade to demand, charge or collect any rate, 
fare, or charge which is unjustly discriminatory between 
shippers or ports, or unjustly prejudicial to exporters of 
the United States as compared with their foreign com- 
petitors. Whenever the board finds any such unjustly 
discriminatoory rate, fare or charge it may alter it to the 
extent necessary to correct such injust discrimination and 
make an order requiring the carrier to discontinue any 
such unjustly discriminatory rate, fare or charge. Every 
carrier is required to establish, observe and enforce just 
and reasonable regulations and practices relating to or 
connected with the receiving, handling, storing, or deliver- 
ing of property, and the board is authorized to change any 
it finds that is unjust or unreasonable. 

Every carrier is commanded to establish, observe and 
enforce just and reasonable rates, fares, charges, classifica- 
tions and tariffs, and just and reasonable regulations and 
practices relating thereto and to the issuance, form and sub- 
stance of tickets, receipts and bills of lading; the manner 
and method of presenting, marking, packing and deliver- 
ing property for transportation; the carrying of personal, 
sample and excess baggage; the facilities for transporta- 
tion and all other matters relating to or connected with 
the receiving, handling, transporting or delivering of prop- 
erty. Every carrier is required to file with the board and 
keep open to public inspection the maximum rates, fares 
and charges for or in connection with transportation be- 
tween points on its own route, and, if a through route has 
been established, the maximum rates, fares and charges, 
for or in connection with transportation between points 
on its own route and points on the route of any other 
carriers by water. Whenever the board finds that any 
rate, charge, classification, etc., demanded, charged, col- 
lected or observed, is unjust or unreasonable, it may de- 
termine and prescribe an order enforcing a just and rea- 
sonable rate, fare, or charge, or a just and reasonable 
classification, tariff, regulation or practice. 


Rates Reduced to Compete. 


What will undoubtedly become an exceptionally impor- 
tant section is the nineteenth. It says “that whenever a 
common carrier by water in interstate commerce reduces 
its rates on the carriage of any species of freight, to or 
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from competitive points, below a fair and remunerative 
basis, with the intent of driving out or otherwise injuring 
a competitive carrier by water, it shall not increase such 
rates unless, after hearing, the board finds that such pro- 
posed increase rests upon changed conditions other than 
the elimination of said competition. The language of that 
section is almost identical with the last paragraph of 
the fourth section of the Act to regulate commerce con- 
cerning the meaning of which litigation has been started 
in San Francisco and Portland, because, as the applicants 
for injunction averred, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the transcontinental railroads proposed to ad- 
vance rates which were reduced because of the compe- 
tition through the Panama Canal, for no reason other than 
that the competition has disappeared, by reason of the clos- 
ing of the canal and the higher earnings which ships may 
make by taking charters for cargoes other than through 
the canal. 

The bill forbids, as does the Act to regulate commerce, 
which governs transportation by land, the giving of in- 
formation concerning shipments by one person so that 
information may be used to his detriment. The board is 
authorized to require the making of annual and special 
reports, even as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may require a railroad to make such reports. Penalties are 
also provided for the destruction or mutilation of any 
papers relating to subjects over which the board has 
supervision. 

Complaints alleging violation of what may be called 
the Act to regulate commerce by water must be filed 
within two years, must be under oath, and the board 
shall proceed to a hearing and determination of the com- 
plaint in substantially the way in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission handles such matters, including 
the award of reparation. The board is to make a report 
on each investigation. It is authorized to modify, suspend 
or reverse its own orders. 

“The board shall have power, and it shall be its duty, 
whenever complaint shall be made to it, to investigate 
the action of any foreign government with respect to the 
privileges afforded and burdens imposed upon vessels of 
the United States,” says section 26 of the bill, “engaged 
in foreign trade whenever it shall appear that the laws, 
regulations or practices of any foreign government oper- 
ate in such a manner that vessels of the United States 
are not accorded equal privileges in foreign trade with 
vessels of such foreign countries or vessels of other for- 
eign countries, either in trade to or from the ports of 
such foreign country, or in respect of the passage or 
transportation through such foreign country of passengers 
or goods intended for shipment or transportation in such 
vessels of the United States, either to or from the ports 
of such foreign country or to or from ports of other for- 
eign countries. It shall be the duty of the board to 
report the results of its investigation to the President 
with its recommendations, and the President is hereby 
authorized and empowered to secure by diplomatic action 
equal privileges for vessels of the United States engaged 
in such foreign trade. And if by such diplomatic action 
the President shall be unable to secure such equal privi- 
leges, then the President shall advise Congress as to the 
facts and his conclusions by special message, if deemed 
important in the public interest, in order that proper action 
may be taken.” 


Power to Call Witnesses. 
The shipping board is to have the power to subpcena 


witnesses and to compel witnesses to give testimony. Its 
orders, however, are not to be self-executory, in that re- 
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spect the body to regulate transportation by water being 
inferior to the Interstate Commerce Commission. If its 
orders are not obeyed, it must ask a district court to 
issue a mandatory injunction. The venue of such suits 
shali be the same as in suits for enforcement of the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, says the bill. 
That language is criticized, in view of the fact that orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are self-execu- 
tory. Those questioning the validity of the orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are under the neces- 
sity of going into court to prevent their execution. The 
method in respect to the-orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is cumbersome in that before an in- 
junction may be made permanent the questions at issue 
must be threshed out before a special court consisting of 
one or more circuit judges and one other judge, who may 
be a district or a circuit judge. 

The act, it is provided, shall not be construed to affect 
the power or jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission nor to confer upon the shipping board con- 
current power or jurisdiction over any matter within the 
power or jurisdiction of that Commission; nor shall it 
be construed to apply to intrastate commerce. 

An appropriation of $100,000 is carried by the bill to 
cover the expenses of the shipping board for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917. 


The bill consists of thirty-six sections, the thirty-sixth 
having been added by the Senate. In the eyes of foreign 
embassies that last section contains a “kick” which they 
believe their governments cannot ignore. Representatives 
of the entente allies have already taken steps to find out 
whether the United States really intends enforcing such 
a statute. That section says: “The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to refuse a clearance to any vessel 
or other vehicle laden with merchandise destined for a 
foreign or domestic port whenever he shall have satis- 
factory reason to believe that the master, owner or other 
officer of such vessel or other vehicle refuses to or 
declines to accept or receive freight or cargo in good con- 
dition tendered for such port of destination or for some in- 
termediate port of call, together with the proper freight or 
transportation charges therefor, by any citizen of the 
United States, unless the same is fully laden and has no 
space accommodations for the freight or cargo so tendered, 
due regard being had for the proper loading of such vessel 
or vehicle or unless such freight or cargo consists of 
merchandise for which such vessel or vehicle is not 
adaptable.” 


L. & N. INVESTIGATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
While nearly everybody interested in rate regulation 
was absorbed in the hearing on the transcontinental rate 
advances held August 14-19, arguments were made in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court on the application of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a rule directing 
Milton H. Smith, president of the L. & N., to answer 
questions propounded to him concerning the political 
activities of that railroad company, especially in Ten- 
nessee, where Luke Lea was defeated in his ambition 
again to be the candidate of the Democratic party for the 
Senate. 


E. S. Jouett, H. L. Stone and Helm Bruce appeared for 
Mr. Smith, and Chief Counsel Folk for the Commission. 
The nature of the argument made by Mr. Folk has here- 
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tofore been indicated in THz TRAFFIC WoRLD in an ab- 
stract of the brief filed by him on the day of his appear- 
ance in court, namely, August 16. 

Attorneys for the L. & N. admitted the accuracy of 
everything Mr. Folk was saying about the power of Con- 
gress and the Commission, but pointed out that his utter- 
ances had no relevancy to the issues, which, as they saw 
the case, were only two in number. The first was as to 
whether the Act to regulate commerce confers on the 
Commission any authority to inquire what steps, if any, 
a railroad company had taken to prevent other railroads 
from entering territory it deemed to be its own; and, 
second, what authority, if any, the law confers upon the 
Commission to inquire as to the politics or political activi- 
ties of a railroad company. They said Mr. Smith had 
refused to answer any questions based on the twelfth 
article in the order of the Commission setting forth its 
determination to conduct an inquiry into the acts of the 
L. & N. That article said that the Commission would 
inquire “what amount, if any, the Louisville & Nashville, 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Nashville & 
Decatur and the Lewisburg & Northern, all, or any of 
them, have subscribed, expended or contributed for the 
purpose of preventing other railroads from entering any 
of the territory served by any of these railroads, for 
maintaining political or legislative agents, for contribut- 
ing to political campaigns and for creating sentiment in 
favor of any of the plans of the said railroads.” 

They said the order of the Commission specifically lim- 
ited the inquiries to the points mentioned. It was not an 
unlimited general order of investigation into the affairs 
of the railroad companies involved. They laid special stress 
on that point, holding it to be important to be remembered, 
especially in view of the fact that while proceedings 
under the same resolution of the Senate the Commission 
more than two years prior to that time directed its ex- 
aminers to demand papers from the L. & N. and the other 
railroad companies mentioned, which the Supreme Court 
said the railroads were justified in refusing to produce. 
They also took pains to points out that that decision, 
showing the unlawfulness of what the Commission had 
undertaken in behalf of Senator Lea, was handed down 
on February 23, 1915, more than a year before Chief 
Counsel Folk asked the questions which Mr. Smith, on 
their advice, refused to answer. 

Messrs. Jouett and Stone quoted liberally from the 
Brimson case, the annual reports of the Commission, 
from decisions by the Commission and the Harriman 
case to show that when the Commission begins an investi- 
gation it must be sure that its order is within the author- 
ity conferred by the Act to regulate commerce, and that 
it sticks to the subject matter, which it announces it pro- 
poses to investigate. 

The chief point made was that the Commission has 
never been empowered to investigate anything pertaining 
to the activities of a railroad to prevent competition with 
itself. Mr. Jouett said that, while such efforts might sub- 
ject the railroad companies to the penalties of the anti- 
trust act, the Commission time and again had had occa- 
sion to say that the law gave it no duty in respect to the 
Sherman law. 

In the I. C. C. case, Spring vs. B. & O.,8 I. C. C., 443, 
the Commission said “it has no authority to administer 
the anti-trust law, or even to determine whether that law 
has been violated. A court of general jurisdiction could 
do so, but not an administrative body whose power is 
limited by the law which created it.” Mr. Jouett called 
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attention to the fact that in United States vs. Joint Traffic 
Association, 171 U. S., 505, the railroads were enjoined 
under the anti-trust act, although it was admitted the 
rates made by combination in violation of the anti-trust 
law were not unreasonable, and therefore not obnoxious 
to the Act to regulate commerce. 


The railroad lawyers said they had difficulty in dis- 
cussing the subject, after pointing out that there is noth- 
ing in the Act to regulate commerce which authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to inquire what, if 
anything, had been done to prevent competition or what 
money had been spent to prevent unfavorable or to pro- 
cure the enactment of favorable legislation. They pointed 
out that when the Commission orders an investigation as 
to a particular railroad it must confine its inquiry to that 
railroad and not undertake to go beyond the terms of is 
Own order of investigation. 


The Harriman case was cited as being directly in point, 
because in that instance the Commission went beyond the 
scope of its order and made an inquiry as to who was 
the real owner of the stock which the Union Pacific had 
bought. The Supreme Court in that case said the Com- 
mission had no such broad powers of inquiry as it claimed. 


THE CUMMINS AMENDMENT 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
No attention has yet been paid by the railroads, so far 
as is known at the Commission, to the Cummins amend- 
ment of the so-called Cummins amendment, although it has 
been on the statute books since August 9. That is the day 
President Wilson signed it and, in theory, all declarations 
as to the value of baggage and commodities carried by the 
railroads since that time have been without authority of 
law. Passengers are still required to declare the value of 
their baggage and the express agent continues to ask the 
man who lays a parcel on the counter to say how much 
it is worth. Freight agents presumably are doing the same 
with respect to goods hidden from view, regardless of the 
fact that the statute which became effective June 3, 1915 
(so-called Cummins amendment), has been wiped off the 
books. 


It is assumed that this disregard of the law arises from 
the fact that in the routine of business transactions, 
printed copies of the law have not yet reached the tariff 
makers of the various carriers. The government printing 
office has been much more congested than any railroad 
terminal, as may be inferred from the fact that it took 
that institution a month to get out the decision in I. & S. 
No. 714, after the decision of the Commission had been 
made, 


Men in the tariff division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are expecting the carriers to file new tariffs 
so as to make them conform to the law, which so far as bag- 
gage and ordinary freight are concerned, is now the same 
as it was prior to the effective date, June 3, 1915, of the 
so-called Cummins amendment. 


This latest Cummins amendment says the provisions 
of the amendment respecting liability for full actual loss, 
damage or injury shall not apply to baggage or to prop- 
erty except ordinary “live stock.” The object of the so- 
called Cummins amendment of June 3, 1915, was to forbid 
limitations upon the liability of carriers in the trans- 
portation of the ordinary live stock of commerce. It was 


amended in the Senate so as to make it obnoxious to the 
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senator from Iowa. It went to the House, where the 
Iowan thought it would die, but late one night, while 
neither the Iowan nor any other person familiar with the 
subject was looking, Representative Henry of Texas had 
the Cummins bill passed, and the President, knowing no 
more than any ordinary citizen about the liability of car- 
riers, attached his signature, thereby making it a law. 


When it had become law the Commission obeyed the 
plain meaning of the language employed, although its 
members were well informed that Senator Cummins never 
had the slightest idea of changing the law of common 
carriers’ liability in the way they had to construe the 
so-called Cummins Amendment, if they desired to show 
any regard for the plain meaning of language. The result 
of the Commission’s construction of the so-called Cum- 
mins amendment was the imposition of the vexatious 
rules relating to baggage and freight hidden from view, 
and the requirement that shippers of ordinary live stock 
and other property declare the real value of what they 
were offering for transportation. A failure truly to de- 
clare the value of the property, the Commission and the 
railroads held, would constitute a violation of the false 
billing part of the Act to regulate commerce. 

The effect of the statute was to compel shippers to buy 
insurance from the railroad companies at rates ridicu- 
lously out of line with the charges that would have been 
made for like protection by insurance companies. Em- 
phatic protests against such a law were made immedi- 
ately by practically every shipper in the country. Yet it 
took more than a year to get rid of it. Senator Cum- 
mins introduced a bill changing the law as he desired to 
have it in the first instance, on January 5, 1916. The 
Senate passed it on April 27 and the President signed it 
August 9. It is an amendment to the so-called Carmack 
amendment. The part of that amendment which being 
“provided, however, that if the goods are hidden from 
view” has been changed to read as follows: 

“Provided, however, That the provisions hereof respect- 
ing liability for full actual loss, damage, or injury, not- 
withstanding any limitation of liability or recovery or 
representation or agreement or release as to value, and 
declaring any such limitation to be unlawful and void, shall 
not apply, first, to baggage carried on passenger trains 
or trains carrying passengers; second, to property, except 
ordinary live stock, received for transportation concerning 
which the carrier shall have been or shall hereafter be ex- 
pressly authorized or required by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish and maintain rates de- 
pendent upon the value declared in writing by the shipper 
or agreed upon in writing as the released value of the 
property, in which case such declaration or agreement shall 
have no other effect than to limit liability and recovery to 
an amount not exceeding the value so declared or re- 
leased, and shall not so far as relates to values, be held 
to be a violation of section ten of this act to regulate 
commerce; and any tariff schedule which may be filed with _ 
the commission pursuant to such order shall contain 
specific reference thereto and may establish rates vary- 
ing with the value so declared or agreed upon; and the 
commission is hereby empowered to make such order in 
cases where rates dependent upon and varying with de- 
clared or agreed values would, in its opinion, be just and 
reasonable under the circumstances and conditions sur- 
rounding the transportation. The term ‘ordinary live stock’ 
shall include all cattle, swine, sheep, goats, horses and 
mules, except such as are chiefly. valuable for breeding, 
racing, show purposes or other special uses.” 
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A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 


MR. WILSON EXPLAINS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your editorial of August 19, “Support of Centralized 
Control,” as chairman of the legislative committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, I have either been im- 
properly reported by your representative in attendance at 
the summer meeting of the League, or I have been un- 
fortunate in the choice of language used in my verbal 
report to express my meaning. Not having 4 transcript 
of the proceedings before me, it is impossible at this time 
to ascertain just what language I did use. 

As an individual, I realize it is of no particular impor- 
tance one way or the other, but as chairman of an im- 
portant committee of this national association it is of 
some moment, and for that reason alone I am imposing 
on your good nature, trusting that you will accord this 
some space in your next issue. You have always been 
so gracious to me and I have such a high regard for your 
very valuable publication that I cannot find fault with 
your criticisms even if I knew you were wrong—which 
I don’t know in this instance. 

Although it is contrary to the policy of the League, I 
almost wish your representative could have been present 
at the previous day’s session of the executive committee, 
when he could have obtained a much better idea of the 
views of other members of the League on this subject, 
who count for much more than your humble servant, and 
he would have known, as we want the world to know, 
that the League has absolutely no prejudice in this mat- 
ter. The League is desirous, now that this investigation 
is to be made, that it be made fairly and honestly and 
all the facts brought out, and if better methods than the 
present can be devised that will better serve the country 
as a whole, that is just what we stand for. 

Now what I intended to convey, in my verbal report 
on this matter to the League meeting, and which, ac- 
cording to your article I have not done, was not that I 
had “found no one outside of the carriers who was in 
favor of the elimination of dual regulation,” but that so 
far as I knew there was no public demand for a change 
from the dual to the exclusive federal control; and I 
do not believe this can be gainsaid. 


By public demand, I mean a great public clamor for 
this change, such as there was at the time railroad regu- 
lation was first seriously considered which resulted in 
the Cullom ‘bill, later becoming the Act to regulate com- 
merce, in 1887. 

At that time the demand was by the public—the ship- 
pers who pay the freight in all parts of the country— 
and was based absolutely on the abuses practiced by 
common carriers in all parts of the country—abuses which 
favored many shippers and communities, it is true, but 
subjected the large majority to prejudice and disadvan- 
tage. There was then a great clamor and public demand 
for some scheme of regulation, out of which and because 
of which the present system was evolved. 

And now I repeat, that so far as I know or am able 


With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 








to learn, there is no such public demand for any change 
in the present system. 

We all try, I know, that is, those of us who really 
want to be fair and just, and their name is legion, to 
read the word “railroad” into the phrase “public demand,” 
but you and I and all others who must be honest with 
ourselves, know that except as citizens the public utility, 
be it railroad, electric light, gas, telegraph, or telephone, 
is not a part of the public in this sense. I realize only 
too well the adverse criticism to which this statement 
may subject me, but it shall stand, because I believe it 
to be true. 

I will agree that the railroad is a part of the great 
public entitled to all of the protection and consideration 
rightfully accorded the humblest or the most exalted of 
our citizens; notwithstanding which, in the consideration 
of the public policy of regulation of our transportation 
systems, there is an invisible dividing line of interest, no 
less definite because it is invisible. It is here and we 
must recognize it. 

As to my information, I have tried to read everything 
written on this general subject, certainly everything which 
has been published in The Traffic World, and much which 
I have not even seen commented upon in your columns, 
and I still say there is no public demand for this pro- 
posed change, nor was there such a demand for this 
Senate investigation. 

I am glad to have you confirm my understanding that 
Senator Underwood was chiefly responsible—if he was— 
for the President asking Congress for this committee; 
and that proves my belief that the proposition emanates 
from railroad interests; for do you know that it is said 
that the present idea of exclusive federal control was 
first voiced by Fairfax Harrison (the able president of 
the Southern Railway) and the senator named is from 
that section? I do not condemn it on that account, and, 
so far as I am able to aid in the matter, that fact, if it 
is a fact, will not affect either my desire or ability to 
impartially present the facts and seek a better and more 
efficient method than the present and to honestly act 
thereunder, so far as light is given me, if such a method 
is obtained. 

Do you know of any bankers whose interests would 
be served more than those you mention, if the results of 
railroad financing were subjected to less arduous condi- 
tions or restraint than at present? Nor do I condemn 
the plan on that account; far from it; I think it is the 
duty of our bankers to interest themselves in these mat- 
ters and wish they would do so intelligently and com- 
pletely, even more than they do now. 

As to the Philadelphia plan, is there any connection 
between that plan and the fact that Philadelphia is the 
home of the Pennsylvania Railroad? Still I do not con- 
demn it on that account, and it is needless to take the 
time to mention all in detail. It is enough to state what 
we know to be a fact, viz., that there was no mention 
of the troubles under dual control prior to the 1910 rate 
cases, but since that time there has been a growing feel- 
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ing of unrest on the part of the carriers and those closely 
allied with chem, until it has culminated in this present 
investigation. 

The political party which adopted that plank in its 
platform may have found it expedient to do so because 
the party in power was already so active along those lines. 

The whole truth of the matter, regardless of my view 
or yours, is that no system of control or regulation can 
continue unless it is found to be absolutely fair and just 
both to the controlled and the controller. Whenever the 
system so operates that it appears to be oppressive to 
either one or the other, then we are on the threshold 
of a change. 

Under the old system of non-regulation, that system 
became so oppressive to the general public that it re- 
sulted in a system of federal control of interstate and 
state control of intrastate traffic, or the system of dual 
control; this system is not objectionable to the general 
public, but it has become so to the carriers and those 
more closely allied to them, therefore there is a demand 
emanating from those interests for a change, and they 
advocate exclusive federal control over both state and 
interstate. 

The result is we are at the threshold of the second step 
in the regulation of our transportation systems. There 
is bound to be some change; it cannot be avoided; we 
must face the issue, and it is the duty, as it should be 
the interest, of every traffic man and every shipper to 
take an active and intelligent interest in this investiga- 
tion and help solve this problem to the end that it shall 
be solved in a way that will best, most efficiently, and 
fairly serve all interesvs. 

H. G. WILSON, 

Commissioner, Traffic Bureau, Toledo Commerce Club. 

Toledo, O., Aug. 22, 1916. 


SHIPPERS FAVOR CENTRALIZATION 


Philadelphia, August 23.—Replies to the query being con- 
ducted throughout the country by the Philadelphia Joint 
Committee on the Reasonable Regulation of Railroads, 
which favors unqualified Federal regulation of railroads, 
indicate that there is a strong sentiment among shippers 
and business men toward centralization of regulation 
through the Federal government, according to announce- 
ment made to-day by the Joint Committee. 

The officials of the Joint Committee, which consists of 
representatives of nine of the largest general business and 
specialized trade organizations of this city and includes, 
through membership in the affiliated trade bodies, vir- 
tually every manufacturing and shipping firm of conse- 
quence in this locality, say that while there is great 
diversity of opinion as to the specific means by which this 
may be effected, the general feeling is for a more simpli- 
fied and centralized system of regulation, having as its 
basis principle the abolition or curtailment of the jurisdic- 
tion of state commissions, with their conflicting require- 
ments, and the effecting of exclusive federal regulation. 
The commercial interests of the country, the committee 
asserts, recognize the hardships worked upon shippers and 
business generally through multiplicity of regulation and 
legislation, much of which is at variance. 

The joint committee has been advised by the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau that it considers state control 
illogical and liable to be utterly unfair and discriminatory. 
It says that state control of rates in Texas has for 
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twenty years made it impossible for interstate merchants 
to do business there. 


Among other replies made public by the joint committee 
are the following: 


J. D. Hashagen, traffic manager of the American Glue 
Company of Boston, Mass., with branches in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis: “We think a system 
of reasonable regulation of the railroads would be very 
desirable and the scheme outlined by your committee 
(centralized regulation through the federal government) 
appeals to us as being in the right direction.” 

B. R. Shepherd, traffic manager of the Chattanooga Sewer 
Pipe & Fire Brick Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.: ‘We 
fully agree with you that the conflict between state and 
federal regulation should be removed and can see no 
objection to be urged against the plan shown in the Phila- 
delphia joint committee’s pamphlet.” 

Samuel Davis, Boston attorney: “I believe most heartily 
and unequivocally in the exclusive regulation of all inter- 
state business by the federal government.” 

Centralized regulation and abolition of state regulation 
also is endorsed by Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, dean of the School 
of Economics, University of Pittsburgh; Richard Hoadley 
Tingley, of the Tingley-Chaskin Company, New York City; 
David A. Belden, president of the Massachusetts North- 
eastern Street Railway Company, Haverhill, Mass. In re- 
cent statements, William W. Cook, general counsel of the 
Postal Telegraph Cable Company and expert in corporation 
law and public service corporation matters, favors alboli- 
tion of state regulation. 

The joint committee has received the following from the 
rate man of a large shipping concern: “In checking the 
tariffs and quoting rates between all sections of the coun- 
try, I think I am in a position to realize the ‘multiple 
regulation’ to which the carriers are now subjected and 
will be interested in your efforts to correct a condition 
which surely is not desirable to the carriers and is only 
desirable to the class of shippers upon which the railroads 
cannot rely to furnish sufficient tonnage to develop the 
standard of efficiency which the public is demanding.” 


The Fond du Lac Business Men’s Association finds the 
conflict of jurisdiction very undesirable and holds that fed- 
eral regulation alone can be efficient. The Sioux City 
Commercial Club, Commercial Club of Topeka, Bronx 
Board of Trade, and other commercial bodies, have placed 
themselves in opposition to the present conflict of juris- 
diction. The Greater Dayton Association of Ohio agrees 
with the joint committee that conflicting jurisdictions pro- 
duced bad results on shippers and the railroads, and asserts 
that there should be only one regulatory body. Of seven- 
teen commercial organizations from different sections of 


the United States and interested in the traffic problem, only 


three expressed themselves to the joint committee as satis- 
fied with the present condition of regulation, the rest oppos- 
ing the conflict in jurisdiction. 

The letter from David A. Belden is, in part, as follows: 

“That there is great need of a more simplified method 
of regulating interstate carriers can hardly be questioned, 
at least by anyone who has dealt with such matters, and 
who has knowledge of the confusion and conflict attending 
the present system of dual jurisdiction. It practically 
amounts to an intolerable situation that when fully real- 
ized by the public ought not to be very difficult of correc- 
tion, and the work of your joint committee seems to be 
what is most needed to arouse interest and promote action. 

“It will no doubt take time to abolish state regulation 
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and bring about federal incorporation, etc., and the move- 
ment may meet with stubborn resistance from those who 
are jealous of states’ rights, but it seems as if it should 
come in time. 

“As to the specific reforms offered by the Philadelphia 
Bourse, I do not feel competent to criticize, although they 
appear to be logical and workable.” 

The Joint Committee has been advised by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States that the “Philadelphia 
Plan” for unqualified federal regulation is receiving the 
careful attention of the directors and officers of the na- 
tional trade body in view of the congressional investiga- 
tion of the railroad problem ordered by the Newlands 
resolution. The Philadelphia Bourse, organizer, and a 
member of the Joint Committee, is seeking from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States a referendum 
on the general features of this plan. 

Elliot H. Goodwin, general secretary of the Chamber, 
has informed the officers of the Joint Committee that 
his organization is considering the creation of a special 
committee to follow the congressional investigation. It 
is the desire of the Philadelphia organizations that a 
preliminary referendum be taken in the meantime, so 
that the position of business can be placed definitely 
before the Newlands investigators shortly after they begin 
work. 


STAMP TAX SITUATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


As reported by the Senate finance committee, the reve- 
nue revision bill imposes a burden on the Pullman and 
other sleeping car companies. It places a stamp tax of 
one cent, to be paid by the company selling the ticket, on 
every seat in a parlor or chair car and on every berth 
sold in a sleeping car. The Pullman company paid the 
Spanish War tax on sleeping and chair car tickets without 
a murmur, although the law was so worded that it could 
have shifted the burden to the buyer of the tickets, had 
it so elected. Under the new law it is to have no option. 


A tax is also laid on steamship passage tickets to for- 
eign ports. The tax is to be one dollar on tickets costing 
more than $10 and not more than $30; tickets costing 
more than $30 but not more than $60 are to pay $3; and 
on tickets costing more than $60 the tax is to be $5. 


An incidental burden is also to be placed upon railroad 
companies in their financing operations. On each bond, 
debenture or certificate of indetbedness of the face value 
of $100 or less a stamp tax of five cents is to be paid, at 
time of issue. On transfers the tax is to be two cents, 
except in the event the real value of the bond is more 
than $100, when it is to be five cents. This is to be a 
part of a long schedule of adhesive stamp taxes which 
are to take the place of the stamp taxes on bills of lading, 
toilet articles, and things of that kind. 

Chairman Kitchin of the ways and means committee 
promised, at the time the effective date of the war emer- 
gency tax law was extended to December 31 of this year, 
that all stamp taxes should be removed. He carried out 
that promise so far as the House is concerned. The sen- 
ators, however, propose restoring some of the stamp taxes. 
The bill of lading tax, however, remains in the list of 
discarded burdens or annoyances. 
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CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 


service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Legal a The 
oe & Building, Washington, D. 


Traffic Service Bureau, 


Rates Based on Method of Packing. 


California —Question: “Will you advise if you know 
of any ruling relative to holding shippers responsible for 
packing goods so as to secure the lowest possible freight 
rate? We know it is customary to do so, but what we 
desire to know is whether it is obligatory on the part 
of the shippers?” 

Answer: Rules 8 and 42, Western Classification No. 53, 
substantially provide that freight shipped in crates, bales, 
bags or bundles, when shipped in crates will take the next 
class higher than in boxes, when shipped in bales, bags 
or bundles, one class higher than in crates, or unless 
otherwise provided for; that ratings on articles in wooden 
boxes will apply on the same articles in fiberboard, pulp- 
board, etc., and give specifications relative to the packing 
of articles, kind and construction of containers, and con- 
ditions under which freight in packages will be accepted 
for shipment. 

As was said by the bitewatate Commerce Commission, in 
the case of Dunnage Allowances, 30 I. C. C., 538 (see 
Traffic World, July 11, 1914, page 48), risk is one of the 
elements entering into the present-day rate fabric, and 
innumerable classifications and tariffs contain packing 
and shipping requirements which can have no other 
justification than the right of the carrier to require the 
use of substantial and suitable containers and the elimi- 
nation of hazard by the secure staying of unpacked ar- 
ticles. Carriers must furnish suitable cars and receive 
and transport goods tendered to them in safe shipping 
condition, but are not required to prepare shipments for 
transportation. 

Some comparatively recent decisions by the Commission 
upon the right of a carrier to make a rate based on the 
character of the container, or form in which commodity 
is shipped, are the following: 

“Different rates according to character of container, or 
form in which commodity is shipped, not uncommon.” 
Gottron Bros. Co. vs. G. & W. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 38 
(see Traffic World, Aug. 2, 1913, page 250). 

“Dissimilarity of circumstances and conditions surround- 
ing the transportation of potatoes in barrels and in ham- 
pers fairly warrants some difference in rates.” Crutch- 
field, Woolfolk & Clore et al. vs. F. E. C. Ry. Co., 28 
I. C. C., 274 (see Traffic World, Oct. 25, 1913, page 741). 

“While fiber box containers are being accepted by car- 
riers in some territories for the transportation of some 
articles which ao not carry safely therein, the Commis- 
sion does not undertake to indicate the commodities which 
should be denied transportation in such containers. Clas- 
sification rules with respect to the construction, packing 
and sealing of fiber boxes should be readily enforced 
and the shipper held responsible for any violation thereof.” 
R. W. Pridham Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co., 30 I. C. C., 117 (see 
Traffic World, May 9, 1914, page 899). 

The authorities have generally recognized that it is not 
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only the right but the duty of the carrier to decline ship- 
ments which are not so prepared or packed as to render 
them: safe for transportation, and to establish reasonable 
rules and practices in this respect. Dunnage Allowances, 
30 I. C. C., 588 (see Traffic World, July 11, 1914, page 48). 
Also see the decision by the U. S. Supreme Court, in the 
case of Penn Refining Co. vs. Western New York & Pa. 
R. R. Co., 208 U. S., 208, to the effect that “there is no 
discrimination between shippers in violation of section 2 
where a different charge is made for the shipment of the 
same product when made in different kinds of receptacles 
or packages.” 
* * So 


Extra Transportation Charges in Storing Refused Goods. 


Maryland.—Question: “A car of feed was refused at a 
certain railroad point and, as shippers did not make prompt 
disposition, it was taken a number of miles further by 
the railroad company and put into storage, with applica- 
tion of local rate from destination to storage point. Ne- 
gotiations indicated that consignees would subsequently 
accept the shipment, but the railroad proposed to charge 
local rate for return to original destination of the ship- 
ment. It is claimed that the railroad was not free to 
charge local rate in each direction between destination 
of property and storage point as well as putting the 
property into a storage warehouse, making heavier charges 
than those prevailing at a railroad-owned warehouse at 
the same point.” 

Answer: Section 5 of the uniform bill of lading, which 
has received the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, authorizes a carrier to store property not 
removed within forty-eight hours after notice of its ar- 
rival, and expressly gives the option to the carrier of 
removing to and storing the same in a public or licensed 
warehouse at the cost and risk of the owner, subject to 
a lien for freight, storage and other lawful charges. 

If the carrier can show that its purpose in removing 
the shipment in question to a more distant public ware- 
house, instead of to a nearer railroad warehouse, was for 
the better protection of the property, or for some other 
sufficient reason, and if an additional service was required 
and charged for in so doing, measured by the local rate 
for transportation in both directions, it is our opinion 
that both the section in question and the law would give 
the carrier the right to assess and collect the local freight 
charges named. 

cs eo * 
Incidental Charges in Damaged Shipments. 


Los Angeles.—Question: “A car of distillate was origi- 
nally shipped to point A, in tank car; same was trans- 
‘ferred en route, and account water and other injurious 
substances becoming mixed with the distillate, it was 
refused by consignee at original point of consignment, and 
was then diverted to point B, where it was refused for 
same reason, and was finally diverted to point C and sold 
at a decided depreciation to consignee at that point. 
Terminal charges, reconsigning, switching, demurrage, etc., 
accrued between points A and C. 

“Can shippers legally collect claim for these charges 
as well as for depreciation of contents of original car? 
Shippers contend that, owing to the fact that various 
diversions were necessary purely on account of damage 
to contents in transfer en route, these charges should be 
paid by carrier.” 

Answer: Where goods have not been destroyed during 
the transportation, but are delivered in a depreciated con- 
dition attributable to causes for which the carrier is 
responsible, the measure of damages is usually the dif- 
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ference, after deducting the cost of transportation, be- 
tween their value as actually delivered and as they should 
have been delivered, with such other damages as have 
naturally and proximately resulted from the injury. “Their 
value as actually delivered” might be determined by the 
price at which the goods were sold at final destination. 
In the absence of an express contract to the contrary, 
where recovery is based on the value of goods at destina- 
tion, the carrier would be entitled to its freight charges 
on the damaged goods. The theory of the law is to give 
compensation for the injury and no more. The carrier 
is compelled to pay the enhanced value of the property 
at the place of delivery. The owner, therefore, in recover- 
ing this value at the terminal point receives in substance 
and effect the benefits of the transportation as fully as 
if the goods had been transported and delivered in good 
condition to him, in which event he would have been 
bound to pay the cost of transportation. This rule might 
have no application to terminal, switching, demurrage and 
incidental charges incurred by reason of the owner seek- 
ing a favorable market for such damaged goods, since 
such charges might properly be termed “such other dam- 
ages as have naturally and proximately resulted from the 
injury.” But these kind of charges are matters of tariff 
regulations and are governed by the act and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In rule 451, Conference Rulings 
Bulletin 6, the Commission said that “the uncertainty of 
a consignee as to whether or not he will accept a dam- 
aged shipment does not justify the carrier in waiving the 
demurrage charge accruing on the shipment pending his 
decision.” 

In the case of Buchanan Coal Co. vs. C., R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co., Unreported Opinion 2018, where demurrage ac- 
crued on bituminous coal at Cedar Rapids, Ia., because 
of complainant’s refusal to accept, due to loss and dam- 
age in transit, the Commission held that the demurrage 
charges should be collected. 

In the case of Horton vs. Tonopah & Goldfield R. R. 
Co., 225 Federal Reporter, 406, the court held that the 
failure of consignee to accept a shipment does not justify 
a carrier in waiving the demurrage charges accruing by 
reason thereof, since it was obligatory under the tariff 
rule for the carrier to collect the same, and it owes a 
duty to the community apart from the interest of the 
consignee or the shipper. 

Even if the shipment moved under the uniform bill of 
lading providing for the amount of loss or damage to be 
computed on the basis of the value of the property at 
the time and place of shipment, this provision necessarily 
limits a recovery to the value of the property at place 
of shipment, and therefore could not include such inci- 
dental charges as demurrage, switching, etc. 


APPLICATIONS DENIED 


A small stir was created on August 19, when the Com- 
mission denied fourth section applications by Countiss, 
Morris and McCain, to make westbound rates on canned 
goods, and so forth, on low rates. The stir subsided 
when it was pointed out that the denials were pro forma 
because the Commission, in the Spokane decision, had 
withdrawn the relief granted on the eastbound 40-cent 
canned goods rates. Many rates, rail-and-water, are made 
in relation to it. While the Spokane hearing was going 
on Countiss, Morris and McCain asked permission to make 
a similar low rate westbound, but, since the relief which 
resulted in the filing of the 40-cent rate was withdrawn 
in the decision in the Spokane case, nothing other than 
a denial of relief on these applications could be; expected. 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 
- * 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Charges: 

(Court of Chancery of Delaware.) Where the carrier 
accepted payment of demurrage charges and gave its re- 
ceipt in full, the only effect was to deprive it of its lien 
on the property; but it could collect any sum due for 
storage charges.—In re Arlington Hotel Co., 98 Atlantic 
Rep. 186. 

Rates—Estoppel: 

(Court of Chancery of Delaware.) The mere fact that 
a railroad accepted less than the full amount due and 
gave its receipt in full, does not estop it to collect the 
sum fixed by schedules filed.—In re Arlington Hotel Co., 
98 Atlantic Rep. 186. 

Storage Charges: 
(Court of Chancery of Delaware.) Where the carrier 


contracted with the consignee to store certain steel, and 
sought to hold the owner liable for the charges, it had 








the burden of showing that the consignee acted as the 
owner’s agent in the contract, since the consignee may 
contract on his own account.—In re Arlington Hotel Co., 
98 Atlantic Rep. 186. 

Where the owner and the builder had a contract as to 
furnishing steel for the building, and the builder arranged 
with the carrier to store the steel until used, the owner, 
in seeking to avoid liability for storage charges, was 
bound to show that by its contract with the builder he 
was ultimately liable for such charges, and in the absence 
of such evidence the inference arises that the owner was 
ultimately liable.—Id. 

Terminal Charges: 

(Court of Chancery of Delaware.) Charges for storing 
and unloading steel at the terminal are part of the trans- 
portation charges, which the carrier must charge and 
collect from: the owner or consignee, until there is actual 
delivery, in accordance with its tariff schedules filed.— 
In re Arlington Hotel Co., 96 Atlantic Rep. 186. 


a & 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 
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CUSTODY AND CONTROL OF GOODS. 


Bailment: 

(Niagara County Court.) A bailee has no right to re- 
quire an indemnity bond as a condition precedent to the 
delivery of property to its true owner.—Wilson vs. Inter- 
national Ry. Co., 160 N. Y. S. 367. 

Carrier of goods has no right to require an indemnity 
bond as a condition precedent to delivery of goods to 
the true owner, who had loaded them into a car placed on 
a track for the purchaser, who was not there to receive 
them, after notifying the carrier that title was not to 
pass until payment therefor by the purchaser.—Id. 


Refusal to Deliver: 

(Niagara County Court.) The rule that an innocent 
purchaser under a defective title cannot hold personal 
property as against the true owner, although changed 
by the Factors act (Laws 1830, c. 1799), now Personal 
Property law (Consol. Laws, c. 41) 43, as to purchasers 
from agents clothed with possession by their principal, 
still applies. to bailees, who are liable for conversion in 
refusing to deliver the property to the true owner.— 
Wilson vs. International Ry. Co., 160 N. Y. S. 367. 

Rights of Shipper: 


(Niagara County Court.) The relation of shipper and 


carrier does not attach until property has been delivered 
and accepted by the carrier for immediate transportation, 
and when the goods are not to be transported until further 
orders a carrier is only a depositary or bailee.—Wilson vs. 
International Railway Co., 160 N. Y. S. 367. 





Where plaintiff, under an executory contract of sale, 
loaded apples in a freight car with the consent of the 
railroad company and notified the latter that title re- 
mained in plaintiff until payment by the buyer, the rail- 
road company was liable to plaintiff for damages for 
refusing to deliver apples to plaintiff upon demand, such 
a refusal amounting to conversion.—Id. 

Where plaintiff loaded apples in freight cars after noti- 
fying the defendant railroad company that title to such 
apples remained in plaintia until payment by buyer, and 
thereafter demanded return of the apples upon buyer’s 
failure to pay, held, that railroad company, as bailee, had 
a right to defer delivery for a reasonable time to inves- 
tigate title to such property, but its refusal thereafter 
to deliver goods to plaintiff was a conversion, for which 
it was liable.—Id. 

Title: 

(Niagara County Court.) Where. plaintiff, under an 
executory contract of sale providing for payment on de- 
livery, title to remain in plaintiff until payment, placed 
apples in a freight car designated by buyer, with the 
consent of defendant railroad, before payment by the 
buyer, title remained in plaintiff, there being no absolute 
delivery, such as would waive condition of payment in 
advance.—Wilson vs. International Ry. Co., 160 N. Y. S. 
367. 


Under Personal Property Law, art. 5, Sales of Goods, 
99, 101, subd. 1, added by Laws 1911, c. 571, the rule of 
the common law is not changed, but a condition of an 
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executory contract of sale, providing for payment on de- 
livery, title to remain in the seller until payment, is not 
waived by the seller loading the property in a freight 
car, where he expressly notifies the railroad company 
that title remains in him until payment is made by the 
buyer.—Id. 
Loss of or Injury to Goods. 

Delivery: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) An actual “delivery” is made when 
the possession is turned over to the consignee or his duly 
authorized agent and a reasonable time given him to 
remove the goods.—Yazoo & M. V. R. Co. vs. Altman, 187 
S. W. 656. 

In a suit to recover the value of goods which a carrier 
had failed to deliver, evidence held to make the delivery 
a question for the jury.—lId. 

Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) The liability of a carrier ceases 
upon delivery of the goods at the point of destination in 
accordance with the direction of the shipper, or according 
to the usage and custom of the trade——Yazoo & M. V. 
R. Co. vs. Altman, 187 S. W. 656. 

Refusal of Consignee: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) The consignee’s refusal to accept a 
shipment from the carrier does not discharge it from all 
liability, but it owes a duty to take care of the goods 
and cannot abandon them or convert them to its own 
use.—Yazoo & M. V. R. Co. vs. Altman, 187 S. W. 656. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER FARES 


Illinois authorities are reported to be more determined, 
if possible, than the Texas railroad commissioners, to pre- 
vent the destruction of their two-cent fare law, decreed 
in the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the complaint of the St. Louis Business Men’s League. 
In that case the federal regulating body held that the 
two-cent fare law of Illinois imposed an unlawful burden 
upon interstate commerce. At the same time the Com- 
mission announced that in its opinion a reasonable pas- 
senger fare would be 2.4 cents a mile for the territory 
between St. Louis and Keokuk, on the west and southwest 
of Illinois, toward Chicago. It held that passenger fares 
constructed on any basis other than 2.4 cents a mile 
would be an unjust burden upon interstate commerce. 


It is understood that the railroads are preparing pas- 
senger tariffs in which fares are stated on that basis 
and that in due time they will be placed on the files of 
the Commission. Reports are to the effect that the Illinois 
commissioners intend going into the courts asking for 
injunctions to test the legality of what the federal body 
has done, but it is reported they will not be satisfied 
with such civil action. It is said they will arrest con- 
ductors who demand more than two cents a mile for 
transportation within the limits of Illinois and that they 
will arrest conductors who undertake to eject passengers 
who have not provided themselves with tickets which the 
company will issue in obedience to the orders of the fed- 
eral authority. 


While these reports of intended drastic action are re- 
garded with interest, little importance is attached to them. 
In the last analysis, it is figured, the courts will have 
to pass on the legality of what the Commission has done, 
whether the case is made up by the arrest of a conductor 
who demands the rate of fare approved by the federal body, 
or on an application by the Illinois authorities for an in- 
junction forbidding the enforcement of the order of the 
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Commission, on the ground that it was entered without 
authority of law. 

The old question as to whether a shipper can get into 
the courts to test the lawfulness of an order issued by 
the federal body will arise at the beginning. Generally 
speaking, a railroad is the only party having easy access 
to the courts, because the shipper can have no property 
right in a rate. Unless there is a property right there 
is nothing for the courts to act on. The Commerce Court 
was abolished largely because it held that aggrieved ship- 
pers had a right to come to it with suggestions that the 
Interstate’ Commerce Commission, in making its orders 
adverse to them, had disregarded the law. The Eagle 
White Lead, Procter & Gamble and Russee & Burgess cases 
were all of that character. Those and related cases 
enabled the opponents of the Commerce Court to say that 
the Supreme Court had reversed it in eleven out of twelve 
cases. That was technically true, but the question in- 
volved in the eleven cases was a jurisdictional one. 

Since that time the courts have considered the tap-line 
cases and the stringent rule laid down in the Procter & 
Gamble case has been modified so that in the back-haul 
cases arising in California the courts opened their doors 
to shippers. 


RELIEVE THE CAR SHORTAGE 


The National Industrial Traffic League is sending to 
members the following circular, under the heading “Re- 
lieve the Car Shortage”: 

Your particular attention is invited to the following 
warning which was issued by the Commission under date 
of August 10: 

“Reports are being received by the Commission indi- 
cating that a ‘car shortage’ is again threatened, caused 
in part by the heavy movements of grain at this season 
of the year. 

“The Commission therefore takes this opportunity of 
again bringing to the attention of the carriers and ship- 
pers the necessity for close supervision of the methods 
of loading, unloading and moving of cars so as to secure 
the fullest possible use of availavle equipment. 

“Shippers should endeavor to secure the prompt and 
full loading of cars and consignees their prompt unload- 
ing and release. 

“The Commission feels justified in urging upon shippers 
and consignees that they shall not use cars for storage 
purposes, but should endeavor to release them as promptly 
as possible, and not avail themselves of the full limit of 
free time provided by the tariffs. 

“Carriers should also make every endeavor to elimi- 
nate delays and expedite the movement of shipments. 
Cars should be promptly returned to the home line, com- 
pany material promptly unloaded and close supervision 
given to Operations at terminals. 

‘Individual shippers and their associations and the 
carriers should co-operate in order that the delays and 
losses consequent to a shortage of cars may, so far as 
possible, be avoided.” 

Every shipper of freight is more or less dependent upon 
an adequate supply of cars, and care must be exercised 
in making the greatest possible use of the available 
equipment. It is imperative that each shipper take it upon 
himself to load and unload cars promptly, also see that 
cars are loaded to capacity. While under the demurrage 
rules a shipper has the right to detain a car 48 hours 
without charge, nevertheless cars must be loaded, unloaded 
and released in the shortest possible time. Cars should 
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be kept moving and not be used for storage purposes. 

Unless radical improvements are brought about there will 

be a serious shortage of equipment, and higher demur- 

rage rates. If shippers’ facilities are inadequate for the 

handling of the maximum volume of business, said facili- 

ties should be improved at the earliest possible date. 
Your hearty co-operation is solicited. 


AGENTS ISSUING TARIFFS 


The following list of names and addresses of agents 
issuing freight tariffs has been compiled from the records 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and will be pub- 
lished from time to time with such corrections as may 
be necessary. We ask subscribers to notify us of any 
errors in this list or any changes that may occur of 
which they have knowledge. There are perhaps fifty 
more such agents on the Commission’s records, but they 
have filed no tariffs recently. 

Allen, S.°A., Cent. States Desp. Continental Line Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Anderson, Frank, Memphis Tariff Committee, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Arnold, H. E., Rutland-Mich. Central Line, Lowell, Mass. 

Barr, F. J., Indianapolis Frt. Committee, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Beck, T. Clem, Lake Shore-L. V. Route, etc., New York, 
a... 

Behrman, M., New Orleans Public Belt R. R. Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Bell, C. E., Virginia Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bode, C. E., Ill. Cent. Traction Co., Springfield, O. 

Boyd, E. B., Western Trunk Line Committee, Chicago, III. 

Boyd, E. B., Illinois Frt. Com., Chicago, Ill. 

Boyd, E. B., Gulf Foreign Frt. Com., Chicago, Ill. 

Braun, A. C., Switching Trf. at Dayton, O., Dayton, O. 

Briggs, Lafayette, Traders Desp. F. F. Line, F. H. Stocker, 
Chicago, IIl. 

],roaddus, Andrew, Cumberland Gap Despatch, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Bullen, C. W., S. E. Miss. Valley Trf., New York, N. Y. 

Cameron, Wm., St. Louis-Cincinnati-Louisville Frt. Com., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Cameron, Wm., St. Louis Eastbound Frt. Com., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Chalenor, L. E., Southeastern Freight Association, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Childers, C. E. E., Pittsburgh Frt. Committee, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Christian, J. R., Mallory & Sou. Pac. Co.’s Atlantic S. S. 
Line, Houston, Tex. 

Collyer, R. N., Official Classification Com., New York, N. Y. 

Conard, G. P., Car Capacities and Dimensions Tariff (The 
Official Railway Equipment Register), New York, N. Y. 

Cottrell, J. J., Va. Lines’ Trf. Bureau, Richmond, Va. 

Countiss, R. H., Transcontinental Frt. Bureau, Chicago, II. 

Crawford, John H., Wabash-Lackawanna F. F. Line, New 
York, N. Y. 

Crow, W. R., Erie Despatch, Chicago, IIl. 

Davis, F. V., Ohio coal roads, Columbus, O. 

Denyven, J. M., Mobile Import Tariff, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dud.ey, Geo., agent for individual lines, Boston, Mass. 

Duke, Nat, Lake Shore-Lackawanna Line, New York, N. Y. 

Duke, Nat., Mich. Cent.-Lackawanna F. F. Line, New York, 
N.Y. 

Duke, Nat., Wabash-Lackawanna F. F. Line, New York, 
BX. 

Duval, J. E., Canadian Car Service Bureau, Montreal, Que. 
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Emerson, W. P., New Orleans Tariff Com., New Orleans, 
La. 

Fonda, A. C., Texas Tariff Bureau, Austin, Tex. 

Fulton, C. E., Chicago & Ohio River Com., Chicago, III. 

Fyfe, R. C., Western Classification Com., Chicago, Ill. 

Gilbert, A. P., Richmond, Va., Switching Directory, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Gomph, F. W., Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Graham, H. J., Lackawanna Line, Chicago, III. 

Griffin, C. H., Colo.-Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Intermountain Demurrage Bureau, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Local Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Guthrie, C. B., Official Frt. Trf. Directory, Washington, 
D.. C. 

Hall, A. D., Southern Freight Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hardin, F. M., S. E. Demurrage Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Howe, Carl, New York Central F. F. Lines, Chicago, IIl. 

Hunter, J. A., Zanesville Switching Tariff, Zanesville, O. 

Leland, F. A., Southwestern Tariff Committee, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Lewis, Thornton, Kanawha Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 

Loomis, J. C., Louisville Car Service Assn., Louisville, Ky. 

Loomis, J. C., Chi-Ind. & Louisville Demurrage and Stor- 
age Rules, Louisville, Ky. 

Lowry, L. A., Chicago Switching Committee, Chicago, Ill. 

McCain, C. C., Trunk Line Association, New York, N. Y. 

Merki, George, Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 

Morris, Eugene, Central Freight Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Morris, Ira W., Columbus Switching Tariff, Columbus, O. 

Mote, E. E., Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Neereamer, A. L., Central Electric Traffic Assn., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Pierce, C. J., National Desp.-Great Eastern Line, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pierce, R. S., Cincinnati Switching Com., Cincinnati, O. 

Powe, W. R., Southern Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rains, G. S., agent, Norfolk, Va. 

Ransom, G. C., Canadian Classification, Montreal, Que. 

Renneker, W. E., Florida Orange-Pineapple Tariff. 

Robinson, L. R., Canadian Pacific Despatch Eastbound 
Guidebook. 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard-Colo.-Utah Com., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard Texas Com., New York, N. Y. 

Shallenberger, F. E., Star Union Line, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, G. A., Peoria-Pekin Switching Tariff, Peoria, Ill. 

Souders, L. M., Empire Line, Chicago, IIl. 

Stewart, J. B., Ontario Central Desp. F. F. Lines, New 
York, N. ¥. 

Story, S. A., Diamond Desp. & L. V. Transp. Co., Buffalo, 
NN. ¥. 

Vaughan, R. H., Blue Ridge Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 

Washburn, M. P., S. E. Mississippi V. Frt. Assn., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Whiton, H. J., Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Line, 
Boston, Mass. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC OFFICERS. 


At the last meeting of the American Association of 
Freight Traffic Officers the death benefit fund was in- 
creased from $1,000 to $2,000. The membership now ap- 
proximates 800 members from various parts of the United 
States and Canada. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This rtment is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 


the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. F 


Hay for Packing. 


Editor Help for Traffic Man: 

I notice in this week’s issue of THe TRAFFIC WORLD, at 
page 481, question entitled “Hay for Packing.” Possibly 
your questioner has reference to United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, Ship- 
per’s Affidavit for Hay, Straw or Similar Material, F. I. 
Form 95-B, copy of which I inclose herewith. 

F. E. DUNHAM, 
Traffic Manager Pinkerton Tobacco Co. 
Toledo, O., Aug. 22, 1916. 


F. I. Form 95-B. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
SHIPPER’S AFFIDAVIT FOR HAY, STRAW OR 
SIMILAR MATERIAL, 

I do solemnly swear that the tons of 
Hay Feeding purposes or litter) and loaded in 
Straw tacaaee purposes } 

(Insert initials and Nos.) 


Originated in the state of 
was cut prior to August 1, 1914, and since that date has 
been stored away from live stock in such a manner as to 
prevent the possibility of contact with cattle, sheep, other 
ruminants and swine, their excretion and by-products, and 
that at the date of shipment no case of foot-and-mouth 
disease exists within a radius of fifteen miles of the 
place or places where the said hay or straw was har- 
vested and stored. 

(Signed) 


Sworn to before me this 


Protection of Rate. 


Q.—We do not want to burden you with any unneces- 
sary correspondence, but we wish to refer to your an- 
swer to our question as shown on page 300, July 29, under 
“protection of rate.” We understand you to mean the full 
local intrastate rate from distributing yard at Cairo to 
the Illinois destination. 

Lumber rates from Cairo to Illinois points are carried 
in Eugene Morris Tariff 65-C, I. C. C. 292, governed by 
the Official Classification, therefore Western Trunk Line 
Circular I-M, we believe, would have no connection there- 
with, The Iron Mountain has a circular No. 114-C, I. C. C. 
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A-2915, I. P. U. C. No. 42, which under Item No. 5 reads 
as follows: 


Advance Charges.—No advance charges are to be paid, except 
in cases where these lines receive a road haul; also, except 
such charges as are incidental to the transportation of freignt 
(including legitimate drayage or switching charges), and then 
only on such freight as in the estimation of the agent is 
worth the freight and charges at forced sale. This company 
will not undertake to collect bills of purchase. 


We are to-day advised that this is the authority for 
advancing freight charges on shipments loaded out of 
distributing yards located at Cairo, Iil. 

We do not feel like asking you to print any part of 
this letter in making an answer to whether we are right 
in contending that the Illinois intrastate rate should be 
protected on shipments loaded from lumber yards in Cairo 
and billed to destinations within the state of Illinois on 
which the charges are advanced. 

We have had numerous shipments out of Cairo to points 
on numerous railroads in Illinois on which the charges 
have been advanced and the interstate rate applied, and 
we believe it will be of interest to many of your readers 
to have you put an article in THe TRAFFIC WORLD cover- 
ing this proposition. 

A.—As indicated in answer of July 29, our remarks 
were premised on the assumption that there are through 
joint rates in effect from southern or southwestern origin 
points to ultimate destination and that the shipments 
dealt with are not entitled to such through joint rates on 
account of the manner in which they are handled. 

Such being the case, it seems clear to us that the out- 
bound shipments from Cairo must be considered as origi- 
nating thereat and therefore subject to the intrastate rate. 

However, as it seems quite possible we have not a full 
understanding of the actual situation in so far as con- 
cerns the particular shipments involved, we would like 
to have cited an actual or hypothetical case, i. e., point 
of origin and ultimate destination of shipment, through 
joint rate (if any) from point of origin to ultimate desti- 
nation and amount of advanced charges from Cairo on the 
outbound shipment. 

Classification of Paper Products. 

Q.—We understand a decision was handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission some little time ago 
distinguishing between paper products which might be 
properly classified as paper bags and those that should 
be classified as paper envelopes. Will you please refer 
us to the issue of THrk TRAFFIC WoRLD in which this de- 
cision was reported? 

A.—Perhaps what you desire will be found in the de- 
cision, “Official Classification Rates on Paper,” printed in 
The Traffic World, March 11, 1916, page 524. If not we 
shall be glad to make further search. 


Shipment of Horses or Mules. 

Q.—Will you kindly state through the columns of THE 
TRAFFIC WoRLD what you deem the proper construction 
on “Item 13, page 51, Illinois Classification 10-B’’? 

If contractor had an outfit that would require five cars 
to handle, how many head of horses or mules would he 
be entitled to take free, with the entire shipment? 

A.—It is our understanding that the restriction ‘not 
to exceed 10 head of horses or mules” applies to the 
entire shipment. 

Tracing L. C. L. Shipments. 

Q.—We do considerable less-than-carload shipping to 
various points in the East and Southeast, and in cases 
where our shipments have been unnecessarily delayed, 
we find that owing to some ruling the railroad companies 
cannot give us any information regarding this shipment 
while in transit. 
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As we are liable to lose quite some trade through 
these delays in shipments on account of us not being in 
a position to give our customers some definite informa- 
tion as to where and when their shipments may arrive, 
we would request that you advise us if there is anything 
we can do to remedy this matter, as it is getting to be 
a very serious problem with us. 

A.—We understand that in order to trace a less-than- 
carload shipment it is necessary for carrier to have spe- 
cific reference to the waybill covering same, and that 
some carriers, if not all, require that such reference be 
furnished by shipper. It therefore seems to us that if 
you furnish carrier specific waybill reference you should 
have no difficulty in having your shipments traced. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has allowed reparation in case Nos. 
7478, Miller Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al., 
and Sub-No. 1 thereto, Croon, Son & Co. vs. B. & O. et 
al., in the sum of $429.65. 

The Commission has allowed reparation in the sum of 
$72.36 to complainant in case 7603, National Pickle & 
Canning Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. et al., and in the sum 
of $1,709.14 to complainant in case 7640, West Lumber 
Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al. 

The Commission has dismissed case Nos. 8745, Geo. B. 
Cary vs. Erie & West. Transp. Co. et al.; 8761, Paul & 
Richter Paper Co. vs. B. & M. et al., and 8949, Southern 
Syrup Co. vs. A. & V. et al., at request of complainants. 

Reparation has been awarded to complainant in case 
No. 7471, Sub-No. 1, Crook, Son & Co. vs. Vandalia et al., in 
the sum of $106.66; to complainant in case No. 7222, Em- 
pire Cotton Oil Co. vs. C., B. & Q., in the sum of $364; 
to complainant in case 6213, Omaha Packing Co. vs. C., 
M. & St. P. et al., in the sum of $260, and to complainant 
in case 5333, Thomas C. Edwards vs. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe et al., in the sum of $142.20. 

The Commission has granted authority to complainant 
in case 8709, Inland Navigation Co. vs. Wabash et al., to 
amend its complaint. 

Swift & Co. have been allowed to intervene in Case 
8994, Committee on Ways and Means et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs, 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices‘and 


samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ceol eget ite 


Mailing 
= ESTS St. Louis 
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l Personal Notes 





George A. Blair, recently elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Freight Traffic Officers, isa native of 
Steubenville, O. He received his education in the public 
schools of Cincinnati and went to work as office boy 
and law student in the office of J. B. Foraker at Cin- 
cinnati. In that city he held the following railroad posi- 
tions: Clerk, Ohio & Mississippi local freight office; 
T. F. A. A., T. & S. F. Railway; commercial agent, C., 
M. & St. P. Railway. He was appointed general agent 





GEORGE A. BLAIR. 


of the C., M. & St. P. at Pittsburgh, Jan, 1, 1907; trans- 
ferred to New York as general eastern “agent, C.. M. & 
St. P., Nov. 1, 1908; appointed A. G. F. “A. C. M. & St. 
P., at Chicago, Aug. 1, 1910. He was general traffic man- 
ager C. & A. Railroad 1912-13 and returned to the service 
of the C., M. & St. P. May 1, 1913, as assistant freight 
traffic manager, which Position he now holds. 

W. A. Mears, 1 janager of the Transportation Bureau 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, died in ‘San’ Fran- 
cisco August 12. ie x bl ; 

Frank H. Cogswell, traffic ‘asian. the Lansing, 
Mich., Chamber of Commerce, has resigned to accept a 
railroad position. “ 

R. M. Franks is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railroad Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, IIl. 

Raymond E. Ball has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut, with 
headquarters at: Kittanning, Pa. 

H. O. Mills, commercial agent of the Toledo & Ohio 
Central and the Zanesville & Western, with headquarters 
at Columbus, O., has been promoted to division freight 
agent, with headquarters at Toledo, vice H. G. L. Camp- 
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bell, resigned to engage in other business. Eugene Dupuis 
has been appointed commercial agent, with headquarters 
at Columbus, O., vice Mr. Mills, promoted. 


J. T. Green, recently appointed general freight and 

passenger agent of the Susquehanna & New York Railroad 

Company, with headquarters in 

New York, was born in Paoli, 

Ind. He entered the service of 

the Louisville & Nashville, claim 

department, at Louisville, in 

April, 1893. In June, 1897, he 

was transferred to the rate de- 

partment. In November, 1902, 

he went to the Illinois Central 

as assistant chief clerk to the 

general freight agent (southern 

lines) at Louisville. In Septem- 

ber, 1904, he entered the employ 

of the Southern Railway in the 

general freight office at Atlanta, 

and in March, 1906, became 

chief clerk to the general freight 

agent of the A. B. & A. at Atlanta. He went to the Monon 

as general agent at Atlanta, June 1, 1907, and re-entered 

the service of the Southern in July, 1908. In October, 

1909, he became chief clerk to the division freight agent 

of the Big Four at Louisville. April 1, 1910, he became 

traffic manager of the Stout Furniture Company, Salem, 

Ind., and the Indiana Veneer and Panel Company, New 

Albany, Ind. hme re-entered the service of the Southern 

Railway in May, 1911, as chief tariff clerk, and in Sep- 

tember, 1914, went to the Clyde Steamship Company, in 

New York. July 1, 1916, he resigned to accept his present 
position. 


Cyrus B. Stafford, grain and hay freight commissioner 
of the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, was, August 18, ad- 
mitted to the 

bar of the 

state of Ten- 

nessee. Mr. 

Stafford en- 

tered the serv- 

ice of the 

Memphis Mer- 

chants’ Ex- 

change Feb. 

15, 1909, and 

its members, 

more _particu- 

larly those of 

the grain and 

trade, express 

themselves as 

proud of his 

achievements 

and satisfied 

with his work 

as commis- 

sioner, he hav- 

ing accomplished many things that have proved beneficial 
to the grain and hay trade of Memphis. He was born 
Feb. 7, 1878, at Cincinnati, O.; entered service of the 
L. & N. R. R. at Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 13, 1891; en- 
tered service of the S. A. & M. R. R. (now the Seaboard 
Air Line) at Birmingham, Ala., July 1, 1893; entered 
service of the A. G. S. R. R. at Birmingham, Ala., May 
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1, 1894; entered service of the K. C. M. & B. R. R. (now 
Frisco Line) at Birmingham, Ala., March 1, 1896, leaving 
that line as chief clerk to the assistant general freight 
agent at Memphis, Feb. 15, 1909; entered service of the 
Memphis Grain & Hay Association, as commissioner, and 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, as grain and hay freight 
commissioner, Feb. 15, 1909; was graduated from Uni- 
versity of Memphis Law School, Memphis, Tenn., June 
29, 1916. 


H. H. Kilpatrick is appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, with 
headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


John B. Potter is appointed traveling agent in New Eng- 
land territory of the Great Southern Despatch, with office 
in Boston, vice Mr. Macomber, promoted. 


W. T. Kraft, traveling freight agent of the Northern 
Pacific at Jamestown, N. D., has been promoted to general 
agent, freight department, at the same city. 


W. B. Brown has been appointed car service agent of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, Atlantic division, with office 
at St. John, N. B., succeeding E. J. Worth, transferred. 


John A. Hulen, having been granted indefinite leave of 
absence, John T. Bowe is apopinted acting general freight 
and passenger agent of the Trinity & Brazos Valley Rail- 
way Company at Houston, Tex. 


J. Stanley Cashen is appointed soliciting freight agent 
of the Cumberland Gap Despatch Routes and Norfolk & 
Western Despatch Routes at Boston, vice Carl A. Karcher, 
promoted. 


F. C. King has been appointed real estate and claim 
agent of the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal and the West 
Side Belt, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., vice P. K. 
Soffel, resigned. 


R. D. Williams, general agent of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed man- 
ager Pacific Coast traffic, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to succeed C. W. Colby, deceased. 


C. F. White, contracting freight agent of the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad, has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
at St. Louis, succeding Arelius Allen, resigned to enter 
other business. Frank E. Janger has been appointed con- 
tracting freight agent at St. Louis, succeeding Mr. White. 


The third annual voyage to Cedar Point for members 
of the Traffic Club of Cleveland was made August 15. 
Members assembled at C. & B. Transit Company’s wharf 
at East 9th street and departed at 8:30 a. m. on board 
the steamer City of Erie. Immediately upon arrival at 
Cedar Point dinner was served at Breakers Hotel, after 
which members participated in a game of baseball on 
the beach, between heavy and light weights. After this 
members indulged in a game of water baseball. An orches- 
tra furnished music. The boat departed from Cedar Point 
at 5 p. m., luncheon being served aboard the boat. About 
125 were in attendance. The entertainment was handled 
by the following committee: J. G. Masterson, chairman; 
A. R. Gould, W. E. Hurley, J. B. Sanford, A. C. White, 
W. T. Dunphy. 
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Do:ket of the Commission 
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Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

September 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner La Roe: 
6625—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. 

Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 
a sig mber 5—Akron, Ohio—Examiner Pattison: 
. & S. 870—Southeastern cotton goods. 

Pas kb 6—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Waters: 

8966—Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

September 6—W'ashington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
6624—Applica‘ion of the Srand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada 

under the ?‘anama Caner. Act. 

September 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 

1. & S. 862—Johnstown, Pa., switching. 

8956—Valley Smokeless Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 6—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner McCawley: 

8911—Schuh-Mason Lumber Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Burnside: 
8746—Atlant: Freight Bureau e* al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
oe ** es Freight Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

et a 
or” wate L. Schlesinger vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 
et a 

September 7—Cinc'n: ati, Ohio—Examiner Pattison: 

1. & S. 860--Coal to Brooksvi'le, Ky. 

September 7— Washington, D. C.—Examiner Watkins: 

l. and S. 812—Nev, Orleans ce minal allowances. 

September 7—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Waters: 
8928—Milwaukee Bag Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
$934—-Milwaukee Bag Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
ar aaeeee Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

et al. 

s886—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

8943—Walter A. Zelnicker vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. 

September 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
|. & S. &77—Woodpulp to New England points. 

September 8—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Pattison: 
8226—Globe Soap Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Watkins: 
| & S. 846—Live fish express charges. 


September 8—Washingtor, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
= oe Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Ala. & Miss. R. R. 


Ala. & 


Co. al, 

W17—Atlanta Frt. Bureau vs, Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co. 
et a 

a fala Bureau C. of C. of Macon, Ga., vs. Clyde S. S. Co. 
et al. 


September 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8863—Camden Iron Works, Inc., vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
8875—D. C. Armstrong vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
8876—L. T. Brandon vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
8951—Columbia Transfer Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 


— Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. in Miss. 
et al. 

8922—Fern Glen Distilling Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. 

September 8—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Waters: 
8944—M. G. Rankin & Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
8945—M. G. Rankin vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

September 9—Philadelphia, Pa,—Examiner Hillyer: 

Such portions of Fourth Section Application No. 1952, filed 
by Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., by which the carriers 
named as parties thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of crude barytes, in carloads, 
from Lexington, Ky., to Philadelphia, Pa., rates which are 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from intermediate points. (in connection with 
Docket No. 8891, Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc., vs. Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Co. et al.) 

8891—Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

8892—Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co, et al. 

8940—National Slag Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 9—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Waters: 

8874—J. I. Lamb Co. et al. vs. Ill Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


Such portions of the following fourth section applications by 
which the carriers named as parties thereto ask authority 
to continue to charge for the transportation of strawberries, 
in carloads, from the points of origin specified in the com- 
plaint to La Crosse, Wis., rates which are higher as a 
through route than the aggregate of the intermediate rates: 
App. No. 2045, filed by Ill. Cent. R. R. Co.; App. No. 3786, 
filed by C. & N. W. Ry. Co. (In connection with Docket 


No. 8874, J. I. Lamb Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al.) 
September 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
* 8890—A. Bushnell vs. St. L & S. F. R. R. Co. 


* 8956—Standard Roofing Co. et al. 
et al. 


ve 2: K.. &. FZ. Ry. Co. 





* 8955—Com. Club of Kansas City, Mo. et al. vs. A., Tenn. & 
Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 11—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Burnside: 


8967—G. H. Evans Lumber Co, et al. vs, Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

8869 Frt. Bureau C. of C. of Macon vs. Macon, Dublin ¢ 
Savannah. 


9028—Georgia Hardwood Assn. vs. C. of G. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 11—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Waters: 
8645—Dakota Improved Seed Co. vs. C. M. & St. 


September 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
| & S. 847—Chicago terminal regulations. 
|. & S. 867—Peddler car minimum. 


September 11—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 

City of Atlanta et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 11—Sharon, Pa.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 8953—Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


September 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Pattison: 
. & S. 756—Coal to Glencoe, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THB 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


P. Ry. Co. 














WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or AS- 
SISTANT. Fourteen years’ experience as railway agent; 
a good telegrapher; university graduate in interstate com- 
merce law and traffic affairs. Am an expert in freight 
rates, routing freight, freight claims, car demurrage, ex- 
press rates, etc. Address H. A. N. 47, care The Traffic 
World. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER, now employed, desires to change 
to some larger commercial house or commercial associa- 
tion. Has had technical training in interstate commerce 
and law and eight years’ practical traffic and executive 
experience. Twenty-seven years, single, and thoroughly 
steady in habits. K. B. 44, The Traffic World, Chicago. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER of large commercial organization 
desires to leave present position account poor financial 
condition of the organization. Age 29; married. Has built 
up one of the best traffic departments in section of coun- 
try. Large personal acquaintance among traffic officials. 
Familiar with rates and tariffs of entire country and every 
phase of traffic work. Former chief rate clerk trans- 
continental carrier. Wants to connect with Chicago or 
mid-western railroad or industrial concern. Salary rea- 
sonable. Highest references. M. L. 15, care The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 





Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or ASSISTANT TRAF- 
FIC MANAGER desired by young man 27 years old. Sev- 
eral years’ experience with railroad company as station 
agent; also few years’ experience in traffic department 
of commercial firm. Conversant with the construction and 
application of freight tariffs. Familiar with the liabilities 
of a common carrier under the Act to regulate commerce 
and common law; can furnish first-class reference. A. B. 
82, The Traffic World, Chicago, II. 
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Gaptomber 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque 
1. & S. 857—Boston-New York proportional rates ‘(No. 2). 
September 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 
8867—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. D. L. & 
W. R. R. Co. 
September 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Pattison: 
\. & S. 876—Western grain transit.. 
September 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
(. & S. 872—Hogs from St, Paul, Minn. 
September 13—Erie, Pa.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 8973—Erie Machine Shops vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 8913—Swift & Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
* 8918—Swift & Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 8954—Swift & Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
September 13—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Waters: 
st he o~ ees Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
y. et al. 
September 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
|. & S. 874—Texas and Oklahoma oils. 
September 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8778—Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Northampton & 
Bath R. R. Co. et al. 
8921—Bayway Chemical Co, vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
8960—Otis Elevator Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Pattison: 
|. & S. 878&—Calves from Texas. 
a: Eieaaal County Produce Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph 


Goptember 14—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Watkins: 
& S. 891—Grain and grain products from Argo, Ill. 
ssse—Board of Trade of Chicago, Ill., vs. L. V. Trans. Co. 
et al. 
8807—Board of Trade of Chicago, IIl., 
Co. et al. 
September 14—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
8862—Ohio Blower Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
ae a ey 14—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner McCawley: 
1, & S. 854—Cotton goods to Kansas points. 
September 14—Tallahassee, Fla.—Examiner Burnside: 
a Commissioners of Florida vs. Southern Express 
0. eta 
September 15—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Spethman: 
1, & S. 859—Iron pipe rating. 
September 15—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Disque: 
7760—Detroit Coal Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 
a eer Portland Cement Co. vs. D. M. & N. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
September 16—Williston, N. D.—Examiner Waters: 
8814—Williston Mill Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


y: BR. BR: Co. 


vs. Great Lakes Trans. 


er 16—Salina, Kan.—Examiner McCawley: 
L. Kruger Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. 


et al. 


September 18—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Daniels: 
8182—Cement investigations et al. 
e936—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 
a 2 eats Portland Cement Co. vs. Duluth M. & N. Ry. 

e q 


September 18—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Disque: 
8870—C. of C. of Milwaukee vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


September 18—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Burnside: 
|. & S. 866—Brick to Atlanta, Ga. 
8901—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 
8912—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
Certain portions of Fourth Section Application No. 1952 of 

the L. & N. R. R. (in connection with Docket 8912, Alabama 
Packing Co. et al. vs. LL. & N. R. R. Co.) 


September 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
or a a Car Lot Egg-Shippers’ Assn.’vs. B. & O. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 

8633—Swift & Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

8713—Armour & Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

— ae Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

8957—Wm. J. Moxley vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

8579—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 18—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Waters: 

* 8942—Libby Lumber Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 

September 18—Columbus, O.—Examiner Spethman: 

* 8889—Kinnear Mfg. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 8908—Kinnear Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 18—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Hillyer: 

Portions of fourth section applications by which the carriers 
named as ——— thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of anthracite coal from points 
of origin in Pennsylvania specified in the complaint to 
Darlington, R. I., rates which are lower than the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic to Olneyville, 
R. IL. and other intermediate points. (In connection with 
Rca) 8859, Philip Fogarty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 

. R. Co 
1. & S. 873—Hartford and New York transportation. 
88590—Philip Fogarty & Sons vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
0. eta 
September 18—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Pattison: 
& S. 844—Sallisaw & Wagoner, Okla., cottonseed products. 
quistiuine 19—Springfield, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 8930—Wing Seed Co. vs. B. & O. R. Co. et al. 
September 20—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Hillyer: 
\. & S. 871—Demurrage. 
\. & S. 869—Yarn from Skowhegan, Me. 
September 20—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner aes: 

a eae Bu® Brick & Mfg. Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 

et a 
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September 20—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 8868—John Dulweber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 8916—Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. N. & % 4 Co. et al. 
* =—a E. Markley & Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 
et a 


September 21—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison 
me R. Hurd Brokerage Co. vs. Wichita Valley R. R. Co. 
et a 
8827—Public et owe Commission of the State of Colorado 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 21—Natchez, ‘Miss. —Examiner ee: 
=e Chamber of Commerce vs. . & Ark Ry. Co. 
eta 
8857—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. 
= or Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 
ee Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
‘oO. et al. 
re ae Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
oO. eta 
a a : caaand of Commerce vs. Ark., La. & Gulf 
o. et a 
Certain portions of fourth section applications in connection 
with Docket No. 8866. 
Certain portions of Application No. 625 in connection with 
Docket No. 8860. 
9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark., La. & Midland 
R. R. Co. et al. 
Copter 21—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
1. & S. 820—Fruits and vegetables. 
September 22—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
\. & S. 845—Molasses from Texas and Louisiana (No. 2). 
1. & S. 841—Fruit refrigeration. 


* September 23—Sherman, Tex.—Examiner McCawley: 


eorge B. Bowling vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas et al. 


September 23—Burlington, Vt.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 8883—Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., vs. Can. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 23—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Waters: 
* 8968—E. J. Woolworth vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 23—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Disque: 
I. S. 841—Fruit refrigeration. 
er 25—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & 849—Davies Spur, Wash., express rates. 
- & s 868—Spokane switching. 
. & S. 875—Poles from Pacific coast. 


september 25—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
& S. 864—Lumber to New York. 
. & S. 865—Drayage absorption. 


Pet. Bea 25—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner McCawley: 
$812—Felix P. Bath & Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. C. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Watkins: 
bee Ly pe & Carolina S. S. Co. et al. vs. A. C. 
0. ‘et al. 


September 25—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Waters: 
* 7424—Abel & Roberts vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 


September 25—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner a i 
— Cc. Shafer Lumber Co. vs. St. I M. & s. Ry. 
Co. et a 


September 25—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Marshall: 

i. & S. 774—Bituminous coal to C. F. A. territory. 

7662—Grand Rapids Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. A. A. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

6951—Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. vs. M. C. Ry. Co. et al. 

7089—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. A. A. R. R. Co. et al. 

7371—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

ba he a gee Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & L. E. R. R. 

o. et al. 

a * gees Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Pa. Co. 
et al. 

7669—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. G. T. Ry. Co. of C. et al. 

7422—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. K. & M. C. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 25—Watertown, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 8971—Diana Paper Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


Sept. 26—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 8927—Drewes Sugar ‘Co. et al. vs. Sou. Bae Co. et al. 
* 5901—Andres Gunderson vs. G. & S. I. R. R. Co. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


August 19, in I. and S. Docket No. 900, the Commission sus- 
pended from August 20 until December 18, schedules in the fol- 
lowing: Eugene Morris, agent, Sup. 41 to I. C. C. No. 546, Sup. 
42 to I. C. C. No. 546; F. A. Leland, agent, Sup. 59 to I. C. C. 
No. 1005, Sup. 50 to I. C. C. No. 1048, Sup. 41 to I. C. C. No. 
1085, Sup. 42 to I. C. C. No. 1085, Sup 30 to I. C. C. No. 1094, 
Sup. 8 to I. C. C. No. 1116, Sup. 8 to I. C. C. No. 1122, Sup. 9 
to I. C. C. No. 1122, Sup. 6 to I. C. C.’No. 1127, Sup. 8 to I. C. C. 
No. 1127, Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. 1128, Sup. 9 to I. C. C. No. 1128, 
Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. 1135, Sup 5 to I. C. No. 1135, Sup. 6 to 
I. C. C. No. 1140, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. 1143. The suspended 
schedules increase rates on butter, eggs, dressed poultry and 
other commodities from stations in Oklahoma, Texas and other 
states to interstate destinations. 


By an order promulgated Aug. 19 in I. and S. No. 904, the 
Commission suspended from August 21 until December 19 
schedules in I. C. C. No. 2 issued by the Northwestern Steam- 
ship Co. At the present time that issuing carrier, formerly 
known as the Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co., authorizes at 
Duluth delivery of freight in any quantity at the lake line dock 
and railroad docks consigned locally ‘without additional charges, 
and with respect to delivery of freight in 50 ton or more lots 
arriving on one vessel consigned to certain specified private 
docks delivery will be made without charge and, if imprac- 


L. R. R. 
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ticable to make such delivery direct by boat, charges for mak- 
ing delivery by lightering, switching or carting will be absorbed 
by it. It also authorizes delivery of freight in lots of less than 
50 tons consigned to the private docks in question at the lake 
line dock or railroad docks, the lake line absorbing the dockage 
charge. The suspended schedules provide that the lake line 
will not absorb dockage charges on freight in any quantity con- 
signed to @ local delivery taken at the union dock or railroad 
docks and such charges, if made, will be in addition to the 
through rate and will accrue to the railroad or dock assessing 
the charge. The suspended schedules also provide in connec- 
tion with freight in lots of three carloads or more consigned 
to the various private docks that same will be so delivered at 
additional charge of 24% cents per 100 pounds which will accrue 
to the lake line, and if for operating reasons it is imprac- 
ticable to delivér such lots or more direct by steamer, delivery 
will be made to the Union dock or other accessible dock and 
lake line will not absorb cost of dockage or delivery. Dockage 
charges applicable at Duluth on traffic originating at and 
destined to that city published by the various rail carriers are 
2 cents per 100 pounds, carload, and 2% cents per 100 pounds, 
less than carload. 

August 21, in I. and S. 903, the Commission suspended from 
August 21 until December 19, schedules in Supplements Nos. 
26 and 37 to Washburn’s I. C. C. No. 152. The suspended 
schedules increase rates on barytes, crude, and barytes, floated, 
ground or pulverized, from various stations in Tennessee to 
eastern destinations. 

August 22, in I. and S. No. 832, the Commission further 
suspended from August 24 until February 24 Morgan’s Louis- 
iana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. I. C. C. No. 2970B and Supple- 
ment No. 1 thereto. The suspended tariffs increase rates on 
lumber from points in Louisiana to Galveston, Houston and 
Texas City for reshipment by water. 








Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 9074. State of Iowa ex rel vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust and discriminatory rates on asphalt, iron and steel, 
paper, binder board and analogous articles between points in 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9075. State of Ohio ex rel vs. Wabash et al. 

Against class and commodity rates in Western Trunk Line 
I. C. C. No. A588 from Des Moines and points in Illinois, as 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for just and reasonable rates. 

No. 9075, Sub. No. 1. State of Iowa ex rel vs. Wabash et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on paints, matches, stoves, 
ranges, etc. Asks for just and reasonable rates. 

No. 9076. C. Elton James et al., Paeonian Springs, Va., vs. 
Washington & Old Dominion et al. 

Against increased passenger fares from Virginia points into 

Washington, D. C. Asks for just and reasonable fares. 
~~ = The Rub-No-More Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. B. & O. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on tallow, C. L., garbage 
grease, inedible grease and stearine from Lima, Ravenna, 
Chicago, Joliet, to Fort Wayne. Asks for a cease and desist 
order, reasonable rates and reparation of $1,508. : 

No. 9078. Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis et al. vs. Terminal 
R. R. Assn. et al. 

Against a recent refusal of the Wiggins Ferry Co. to permit 
the reshirment of carloads of hay in the original equipment 
from its Tyler street ‘team tracks in St. Louis to interstate 
points where it alleges cars were in bad order and against 
a requirement on the original consignee or vendee to transfer 
hay from cars in bad order to cars in good condition, the 
transfer to be made at the expense of shipper, as consti- 
tuting an unreasonable practice in violation of Section 1 and 
an undue prejudice in violation of Section 3 in that com- 
plainants are prejudiced by the denial to ship in original cars 
as compared with other shippers who are permitted to re- 
ship. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9079. Grand Rapids (Mich.) Association of Commerce vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Against the establishment of Grand Rapids as a 96 per cent 
point as a part of a general adjustment of groups or zones in 
Michigan as bearing no scientific relation to the percentages 
allotted to competing cities, towns or groups in Michigan. 
Asks for not to exceed 90 per cent between Grand Rapids 
and New York. 

~~ 9080. y  eapteies Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., vs. Y. & 

- Ve. Mt. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hardwood lumber for ex- 
port. Asks for joint through C. L. rates from Charleston 
to Mobile and Pensacola for city delivery and for export. 

= _ Toledo, O., Produce Exchange vs. New York Central 
et al. 

Against the combination of in and out rates from Toledo, par- 
ticularly to Atlantic seaboard and trunk line points, in that 
they exceed the through rates. Asks for domestic 
and export rates on grain and grain products, for reshipping 
rates which shall not exceed 78 per cent of the current Chi- 
cago-New York rates: for the establishment of domestic and 
export ex lake rates which shall be reasonable, just and non- 
discriminatory; for rates on grain and grain products from 
the Missouri River which shall be just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory. 

No. 9082. National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn., for Brad- 
ley, péiller & Co., New York and Bay City, Mich., vs. L. & 

. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on a carload of yellow pine 
from Chapman, Ala., to Bridgewater, Mich. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9083, Will O’Leary, as the O’Leary Produce Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., vs. Kansas City & Memphis et al. 
Unreasonable and discriminatory rates on grapes from Ton- 
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titown, Ark., to Little Rock. Asks for a cease and desist 
order, reasonable rates and reparation. 
~ = gv meen (W. Va.) Corrugating Co. vs. Pennsylvania 

‘o. et al. 

Against a rate of $2.34 on orchard heaters’ from 
Martin’s Ferry, O., to Medford, Ore., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Asks for the application of a subsequently published 
rate of $1.69 and reparation. 

No. 9085. Chapin & Co., Hammond, Ind., and Chicago, IIL, vs. 
Great Lakes Transportation Co. et al. 

Against the application of the Chicago rates from industries 
and points in the Chicago district to BuYalo and points east, 
New York and other Atlantic seaboard ports for export by 
the tariffs of the C. & N. W., C. M. & St. P. and the C. St. 
P. & S. S. M. companies as unjustly discriminatory against 
complainant and other shippers whose mills and factories are 
on other railroads from which they are charged the combina- 
tions of the locals, especially as applies to grain, grain 
products, etc. Ask for a cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of maxima rates and charges. 

No. 9086. Channel Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on O-Cedar Polish, C. L. and 
L. C. L., from Chicago to points in Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia and Arizona to the extent they exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect on soap, soap powder, soap com- 
pounds, scouring, washing and sweeping compounds, etc., and 
in charging higher rates on mop handles and mops than are 
in effect on brooms and brushes, ete. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation of $20,000. 

No. 9087. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 

Against a rate of 10c per mile on four empty tank cars 
from Central City, Neb., to East St. Louis, as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Ask for just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 9088. The Temco Electric Motor Co., Leipsic, Ohio, vs. Bal- 
timore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 40 cents per 100 pounds on mixed ship- 
ments of spiral or coiled springs from New York City to 
Leipsic as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a cease and de- 
sist order, maxima rates and reparation. 


No. 9089. Mishl Field, East Orange, N. J., vs. Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western R. R. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of cordwood 
from Ackermanville, Pa., to Brooklyn, N. Y., by reason of 
alleged errors in weight. Ask for a cease and desist order 
and the establishment of just and reasonable weighing prac- 
tices and reparation. 

No. 9091. The Rub-No-More Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the fifth class rate of 12.6 cents per 100 pounds on 
tank carload shipments of cottonseed oil from Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to Ivorydale, Ohio, as unjust and unreasonable. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of maxima rates asked 
for, and reparation. 


Every New Tariff 
Every Supplement 


.Filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
During the Past Week is Listed Under Its 
Proper Commodity Heading 


In the Current Issue of 


The Traffic Bulletin 


The Commission’s Tariff Rejections and Sus- 
pensions as well as Its Fourth Section Orders 
are also Shown in This Publication. 


Samples and Full Information 
May Be Had for the Asking. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 South Market Street CHICAGO 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding d fficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 












SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 


‘arcel Post. 
TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 











Western Transfer and Storage Co. LI NCOLN, NE .B. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 









EL PASO, TEXAS. hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. rates. Cars Ag our aA ry gee = 
GEN DRAYA AND T AGE 
Ree aaremane bn’ theese * —- Rees ane Space, 7 cars. 
ervice—the foundation of our success, 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 






Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 








ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 








EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 
“ Ld 
620-532 LAFAYETTHD BLVD. pany EXPRESS" 
DETROIT, MICH. 8T. JOSEPH - . . MO. 
a Qeepeees wastes - tones of principal — MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
roads. e@ only two eproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 















CHICAGO— 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 6851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
. Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
Storage, Transfer and Forwarding | ivsss., (vest getty & PaseanDAly peed 
Floors for rent. 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 













ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 







GENERAL STORAGE.-DISTRIBUTORS ; Excellent ae en os —— al 

‘ ance rate 12 cents. embers of American arehouse- 

eave taukeme py WR men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 
, Write for particulars. 











est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS KING and MAPLE STS. 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


8623-825 Lafayette St. 








MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 









107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING WATERLOO, IOWA. 
AGENTS RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS A SPECIALTY. 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company In the City 







CHICAGO 
Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. LOUISVILLE, KY. 2 


O05 The Restary Guliting Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 








Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 






As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, et. (Continued) 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < War RISK 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


JUDSON 


Home Offices: CHICAGO. NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, ete. 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 





Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationaiiy 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 


Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolia and St. Pew! 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 








D. A..MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
TRANS MERCHANDISHD STORAGE, FORWARD- 


ING, DISTRIBUTION ’ 
Direct Connections With All Raliroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FOR WARDERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
wane eeaaes Rank Seamer it oe SS 
lots, either in or out. — 
e Toledo Warehouse Co. 
Members American and Interstate Warehousemen’s A 


1808-19. La Grange St. 
Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


| Et 
ae 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
C. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. Very low insurance 


TLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 
G 


474 Glisan St. ore in 1868 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE BU 
Special attention given to sositdlenaniiae stock stor- 
age accounts, oads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing by express or parcel post. Own and 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 

No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 





EIGHT AND on ne’ sone R SPACB 
TRACKAGE eer -' 10 CARS. GENERAL TEAMING 
A SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Ce. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ae Nl ge ome Sy AND EFFICIENT 
SERVI FACILITIBS— 


EXCEPTIO 
CUSTOM HOUSE {BROKERS 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 








As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 











OREMOST 







(& ARRIERS 
@ 


EAL NDORSE 


CONOMY 


You want your goods to reach 
the consumer in perfect condition. 


You want damage claims eliminated. 


You want satisfied customers. 


OUR SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS. 


are a means to obtain. these results. 


We make containers and cartons 
for one hundred and forty-five com- 
modities. Your product is undoubt- 
edly among them. Benefit by our 
experience in making containers for 
similar lines, and write us today for 
information that will help you with 
your packing problems. 


HUMMEL & DOWNING CO. 


Box Factory and Paper Mill at 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 











